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Good Floors 
Cost Money + * » » 


Keep them beautiful, clean, and new 











8 sizes 
priced from 
$87.50 up 









NEW school buildings are equipped almost lavishly 
with every aid to education and sanitation. 
Floors are of the most modern type—hardwood for 
gymnasiums, rubber tile or mastic for corridors, com- 
position for class-rooms, linoleum for offices. 


For each there is best way to keep them new look- 
ing, long wearing, and protect the investment in them. 


Whatever the floor, whatever the treatment, the 
FINNELL Scrubber-Polisher is the most scientific, 
up-to-date and reliable method to use. 


Have your floor needs analyzed. The right sort of 
preservative—the correct cleaning preparation may 
make a difference of years in the life of floors and floor 
coverings. 

Our floor maintenance specialists are qualified to 
advise you. They can tell you whether you should 
scrub or wax-polish or both. And a demonstration 
showing how the FINNELL will do either—at a sav- 
ing in time and labor over hand methods—may be 
arranged without obligation to you. 

Write, if you wish more fully descriptive literature 
on the FINNELL, or if you wish a survey by one of 
our expert representatives. FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., 1512 East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Factories, 
Elkhart, Indiana, and Hannibal, Mo. 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 
lt waxes + It polishes - It scrubs 
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the laboratories 
THE, DURIRON COMPANY 
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Here is the cleaning material 
on which you can safely standardize 
6 rece best possible cleaning 


material is the one that does 
the most work, in the least time, 
at the lowest cost. In your ex- 
periments with various com- 
pounds to find one that fits these 
requirements, try Oakite, and see 
how easily, quickly and thor- 
oughly it works. You will realize 
that here is the cleaning ma- 
terial on which you can safely 
standardize. 


Oakite’s irresistible emulsifying 
action makes it better, faster and 


more economical to use than 
other materials. A little Oakite 
in warm water removes chalk 
from blackboards, removes dirty 
discolorations and ink f:om desks 
and chairs, makes walls and 
woodwork look like new, thor- 
oughly cleans cafeter:a equip- 
ment. 


Our near-by Service Man can 
give you facts and figures to 
prove that this effective material 
Saves money on every school 
cleaning job. Write and ask to 
have him call. No obligation. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located 
in leading industrial centers of U. S. and Canada 


Manufactured only by { 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 28D Thames St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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READSBORO 
MOVABLE DESKS AND CHAIRS 


Kindergarten Classroom Furniture 


Flat or Lifting 
Sloping or Sta- 
Top tionary 


Tops 





Also Manufacturers of Folding Seating for 
Halls, Auditoriums, Classrooms 


READSBORO CHAIR COMPANY 


READSBORO, VERMONT 
Send for literature 


Recently installed in— 
Jersey City, N. J. Normal School 
Trenton, N. J. High School (3 bidgs.) 
Reading, Pa. High School 
Granville, Ticonderoga and 
Schenectady, N. Y. High Schools 
Longmeadow, Mass. High School 


Plainville, Conn. High School 

















EDITORIALS 


The Rise of Women in Educational Administration 
William McAndrew and Professor Muzzey Vindicated 
Scholarships for the Study of Education 
Are Educational People Progressive? 
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PLATE GLASS 
BASKET BALL 
BANKS 











Used for 12 Years 
in Indiana H. S&S. 
Tournaments ..« 
which are played in 
Butler Field House. 


The illustration below 
shows the ‘'Roll 


Away” type of sus- 
pension on Nurre 
Banks used in State 
Tournaments. 





The NURRE 


BLOOMINGTON - ~ 






| Rigid, Speedy, 
1 | Smooth and 
| Noiseless 
Uniform 
Can’t Warp 
or Bulge! 


URRE Plate Glass Banks 
are used in the High School Tourna- 
ments at Indianapolis. Two sets have 
just been installed in the Harmon 
Stadium in Chicago. Nurre Banks 
are used in hundreds of leading 
cdi and institutions. Standardization on Nurre 
Banks increases the fairness of the game and 
helps players develop speed and accuracy. Being 
transparent, they increase the seating capacity of 
your gymnasium, for every seat is a good one. 
Nurre Banks are sturdily constructed, practically 
ever lasting. The surface is absolutely smooth 
and hard and cannot wear, rust, splinter, warp, 
bulge or spring away from the ball, rattle or 
vibrate as wood or metal banks often do. There 
is no danger of breakage. 


Nurre installations cost very little more 
than inferior banks. Our Service Department will 
design the proper type of suspension for your 
Gym. Write today for specification blank and 
prices. 

Increase the Fairness of the Game and 
INCREASE GATE RECEIPTS TOO! 


COMPANIES 
INDIANA 
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The UNIVENT is acom- where are receiving the benefits of Uni- 
plete individual ventilating machine for — vent Ventilation—ventilation that means 
drawing fresh air directly from out of _ better Lealth, better attendance records 
doors — cleaning it — warming it to a —more alert minds. 
comfortable temperature —and deliver- If you are considering a new building, 


ing it in such a manner that there is an os plan remodeling a present building, 


agreeable air motion but without drafts. —_Jearn the facts regarding the Univent, 
Univent results cannot be duplicated — which is endorsed by the leaders in archi- 


| by any other unit venti- Ng other ventilator gives tecture and school ad- 
lator—because the Uni- ministration everywhere. 


UNI\ | ENT Our free book No. 21 


will be gladly sent you 
VENTILATION 


Manufactured only by THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, Ill. 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for over 20 Years 
x9 Sales and Service ~ 





vent’s important features 


are exclusive to itself. 


(teape \/ mann) 


School children every- upon request. 








BELFAST, ME. BUFFALO GRAND RAPIDS CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE ATLANTA OMAHA PORTLAND 
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PROVIDENCE W ASHINGTON, D.C. DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO SALT LAKE CITY VANCOUVER 
NEW YORK CITY SCRANTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. LOUIS EMPORIA DALLAS TORONTO 


UTICA PITTSBURGH COLUMBUS DES MOINES BIRMINGHAM KANSAS CITY SPOKANE WINNIPEG,MAN. 
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THIS MONTH 


The transformation of a public school 
system into an educational laboratory in 
which each child receives individual guid- 
ance is described by Carleton Washburne, 
superintendent of schools, Winnetka, IIL., 
and Marion Carswell on page 23. 

To prepare defective children for min- 
gling with the world in later life, a Michi- 
gan school makes it possible for such chil- 
dren to associate with normal pupils. An 


illustrated description of the plan and the 
building is given by Mr. Childs on page 37. 

Professor Leonard, in his article on page 
45, presents a plan for the revision of the 
present methods of teaching English in an 
effort to combat the prevalence of incorrect 
forms of speech. 

The question of separate training for 
rural teachers is discussed by Professor 
Butterworth on page 58. 

Valuable suggestions for the school of- 
ficial who has to choose a site for the new 
school are given by Mr. Reese on page 63. 
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LOS ANGELES — Pershing Square 
Drawing by M. Paut Rocue(Series No. 9) 
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@5 HE TREND toward Duraflex-A Flooring 
knows no section, recognizes no boundaries. From 
Coast to Coast, Architects and Builders are spec- 
ifying this high quality product because they are 
finding it best suited to modern ideas of con- 
struction and economy. Duraflex-A provides a 
permanent, seamless wearing surface that can be 
maintained against wear and damage at small cost 
and for the life of the building in which it is in- 
stalled. Send for complete data and specifications. 
THE DURAFLEX COMPANY, Inc. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DURAFLEX-A = 
FLO O Rl NG i. 0 


Among other Lower California Duraflex-A Installations are 


The Standard Oil Building, Los Angeles; The Children’s 


DU RAFIEX Tl LE Hospital, Los Angeles; The City Schools, Pasadena. 
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Holtzer-Cabot 


SIGNAL SYSTEMS 


Established 1875 


Telephone Switchboard 


This new Holtzer-Cabot Telephone 
Switchboard is designed particularly 
for school use. While the service 
given is identically the same as 
the standard commercial lamp-type 
board, there are no lamps to burn 
out and upkeep expense is negligible. 


This Switchboard includes a fifty- 
inch office desk complete, and pro- 
vides maximum utility at a minimum 
cost. Complete catalogue sent on 
request. 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 












































CHICAGO NEWYORK — BALTIMORE 
' i al PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 
D-5353-338 SYRACUSE DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
SAN FRANCISCO —- LOS ANGELES 
2 = 


And your teacher had an Alternator, you 
would probably work “extra hard” so 
teacher would let you write on her very 
own blackboard. Little boys and girls do 
enjoy working at this new kind of black- 
board. The Alternator is most useful for 
the teacher’s needs but it is also very useful 
for the students. (See illustration). 











The Alternator is a huge swinging blackboard 
book of eight pages. It solves many school room 
problems. Install the Alternator in order to 
have two divisions in one room if necessary. Pro- 
vide a center of interest for the children. Use the 
Alternator for exhibition work and examinations. 





Investigate the Alternator. It can be adjusted to 
the teacher’s height. The Alternator way is the 
“Better Way” to equip modern schools. Send for 
illustrated catalog A-4. 


K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 


119-123 West Eighth St. Kansas City, Mo. 


























Kingswood School, Hartford, Comn. 
E. S. Dodge Company, 
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Senior High School, Pawtucket, R. I. 
R. C. N. Monahan, 


Architects Archt. 


Bloxonend Flooring 





Belvidere Jr. High School, Los Angeles 
Edgar H. Cline, 
Archt. 


for Gymnasiums—Shops 








Pittsburgh 
Buffalo 
New York 
Chicago 
Milwaukee 
Rochester 
Cincinnati 
Toledo 
Racine 
Providence 
Boston 
Washington 
Le IS 2 Ingeles 
Kansas City 


Hartford, Conn. 


Cedar Rapids 
Topeka, Kans. 
Cleveland 


Grand Forks, 


N. D. 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 
Baltimore 
Jersey City 
Brooklyn 

W oonsocket 


Over a period of seven years, Bloxonend Floor- 
ing has gained nationwide recognition as a better 
floor for gymnasiums and shops. In the cities 
listed herewith and in 300 other municipalities, 
installations of Bloxonend can be found in a 
large number of the finer public, private and 
parochial schools. 


There is no other wood floor so durable as 
BLOXONEND. The end-grain of the wood 
forms the wearing surface. This construction 
also eliminates the hazard of slivers and assures 
a non-slip surface. 


Bloxonend is a handsome floor. It is fast, resil- 
ient and comfortable under foot. It lasts a life 
time and stays smooth. Not loose blocks but a 
bright, clean end-grain flooring that is furnished 
in 8 ft. built-up lengths and lays much in the 
same manner as dressed and matched flooring. 


If you plan the erection of a new school—or if 
you desire to replace worn gym or shop floors 
during the Winter Holidays—you will want our 
Booklet “School Floors.’’ Write for a copy to- 
day. No obligation, of course. 

















Morgantown, 
W.Va. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Portsmouth, 
N.H. 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
Tallahasse, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Montgomery 
IVaukegan, IIl. 
Covington, Ky. 
Keewatin, Mich. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Altoona 
Harrisburg 
Lansdowne 
Bayonne 
Bloomfield 
Vew Rochelle 
Lakeview, Ohio 
Detroit 
Flint 
Lansing, Mich. 
Fairhaven, 
Conn. 
Jamestown, 
N.Y. 


Y onkers 





CARTER BLOXONEND FLOORING COMPANY 


Kansas City, Missouri 


Branch offices in leading cities 


BLOX- 


FLOORING 7 


Bloxonend is furnished in 8 ft. floor- 
ing lengths. The tough end grain 
forms the wearing surface, 








aig Lays Smooth 


“END 


Stays Smooth 
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ave space... 


and improve classroom ventilation 
with R-W School Wardrobes 


You can save floor space and considerably reduce 
the cost of heating school buildings with R-W Dis- 
appearing Door Wardrobes. Eliminate ordinary 
cloakrooms altogether . . . wraps are kept in the 
classroom, free from the possibility of pilfering. 
Ventilation is greatly improved by air currents 
which pass under and through R-W wardrobes, 
carrying odors, dampness, and germs from cloth- 
ing out through ventilating grills. 


Another distinguishing feature of R-W equipment 
is the continued easy, quiet, trouble-free operation 


vund Key 
uaranteed 
usage. 


assured by special designing. “ + 
Veneered flush or panel door. 
against warping, swelling, and rou, 
Richards-Wilcox assumes full responsibility for 
complete wardrobe installations with disappear- 
ing doors in any wood finish, with or without con- 
tinuous blackboards, as illustrated and described 
in Catalog No. A-53. 

Send today for your free copy of this new catalog 
profusely illustrated in colors and containing floor 
plans of many types of R-W wardrobe installations. 





New York AURORA, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. Chicago 

Boston Philadelphia Cleveland Cincinnati Indianapolis St. Louis New Orleans Des Moines 

Minneapolis Kansas City Atlanta Los Angeles San Francisc6 Omaha Seattle Detroit 
Montreal RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD., LONDON, ONT. + Winnipeg 
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«© VENEER-STEEL PARTITIONS -« 








ford, Connecticut, Architect. 


Under widely varied condi- 
tions of service — in practi- 
cally every section of the 
country—the dependability 
of Veneer-Steel Partitions 
has been established. All the 
enemies of long wear—rough 
use, time, hot and cold wat- 


lst —Rustproofed — com- 
pletely, inside and out. 


2nd—Flush Type — perfectly 
smooth. 


The Holcomb Street School, Hartford, Conn., William D. Johnson, Hart- 
Wise & Upson, Builders. 


er, excessive temperature 
changes—have been encoun- 
tered and defeated. Flush- 
type, sound-deadening and 
galvanized Veneer-Steel par- 
titions are an unfailing 
source of trouble-free satis- 
faction. - 


3rd —Sound-Deadened— 
doors and all. 


4th—Ball Bearing Gravity 


Hinge—lasts a lifetime. 








Complete details found in Sweet’s or send for bulletins 


THE HART & HUTCHINSON COMPANY 


New Britain, Conn. Agents in principal cities 
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_ PERFECT BARREL SHAPE 
TUMBLER 








Ask your Glassware Sup- ? Ia“ guaranteed to outlast 
OF QUALITY 
ply House for samples =— them all. Clear in color. 


and prices of JA\ Tumblers. All Glazed edges. Smooth bottoms. 
sizes and designs. They are HAZBI-ATLAS GLASS Co. 


WHEBELING.W.VA. 
WORLD’S - LARGEST: TUMBLER: MANUFACTURERS 
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Today... 
schools teach 
cleanliness 





Cafeteria in Bow’s Senior High School, Albany, N. Y. Monel Metal counter tops, work tables. urn 
stands and dishwashing machines installed by Il. Hi. HORTON @& CO., INC., Albany, N. Y. 


Lustrous Monel Metal is the logical 


material for school cafeteria equipment 


Shining example of spotlessness...clean and 
lustrous throughout—that’s the modern school 
cafeteria! And that’s the result of using sanitary, 
clean-looking Monel Metal equipment. 

With modern Monel Metal food service equip- 
ment, cleanliness is made permanent. Monel 
Metal’s natural lustre lasts as long as the equip- 
ment. This is why itis the most economical in the 
long run. [tsrust-immunity,corrosion-resistance, 


Monell Metal is 
trotied Nicxel- Copper alloy vf 
high Nickel content. It is mined, 
emneited, refined, rolled and mar- 
keted solely by The Internativnai 
Nickel Company. The name ‘Mone! 
Metal’’ is a registered trade mark 


a technically con- 





steel-like strengthand chip-proof surface makeit 
unusually long-wearing and serviceable. It is the 
most permanent type of equipment available. 
Monel Metal food service equipment is suit- 
able for both large and small installations...for 
every school cafeteria requirement. Your regular 
equipment manufacturer will gladly give you 
further details, or if you prefer, write us for 
more information. 
SEND FOR NEW 


BOOKLET —“ MODERN 
KITCHENS” 





ONE , 
THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC., 67 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, N. be 4 jane 
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FILMO 


SCHOOL 
PROJECTOR 
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VISUAL EDUCATION 


by 


an expert yar 














BELL & HOWELL 57 E School Projec- 
tor with 45-SO condenser, fixed resistance, 
250 watt, 5 ampere lamp, geared re-wind 
and safetyshutter. Price, with case, $205. 
Other models from $190 up. 




















BELL & HOWELL CO 

Dept. L, 1830 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 

Please send me complete information on educa- 
tional films, and the booklet “‘Filmo in Schools 


\ \ THEN you press the button 


which starts a Filmo School 
Projector, its competence to do its 
work is instantly apparent. Its smooth 
running mechanism bespeaks the ex- 
treme care and precision with which 
it is manufactured; its powerful illu- 
mination and the absolute absence of 
flicker (the cause of eye strain) be- 
speaks the scientific design upon 
which it is built. Here indeed, you 
will say, is a machine that knows its 
business. 


The manufacturers of Filmo have been 
furnishing the major film producers 
of the world with cinema equipment 
for 22 years. When the value of vis- 
ual education first became apparent, 
Bell & Howell immediately planned 
equipment which would make that 
teaching method most effective. 
Filmo is the result — an “‘expert’’ to 
the last detail. 


Filmo School Projector qualifies as 


an expert, first, in its extreme sim- 
plicity. Threading is but a moment's 
work by the most inexperienced of 
hands. Next, it is fully automatic. It 
needs no attention while the film is 
being projected. The teacher is free 
to direct her attention to the film and 
to the class. Then, the film may be 
stopped on any single frame for 
“still” projection without danger; an 
automatic fire-screen prevents scorch- 
ing of the film. The pictures Filmo 
projects are of theatre-brilliance and 
clarity, due to the direct lighting 
system employed. Mere focusing of 
the lensadapts the picture tothe small 
classroom screen or the largeassembly 
hall screen with equal efficiency. 


If you are interested in getting the 
most out of visual education, mail 
coupon for booklet ‘‘Filmo in Schools 
and Colleges” and for information 
on the excellent educational films 
you may find at your disposal. 


BELL & HOWELL 
a | C filmo 


BELL & HOWELL CO., DEPT. L, 1830 LARCHMONT AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK - HOLLYWOOD - LONDON (B. & H.CO., LTD.) ESTABLISHED 1907 


and Colleges.” 
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CAPITOL HILL SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL —~ OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
Architect: Layton, Hicks & Forsyth General Contractor: Tankersley Construction Co. Heating Contractor: J. D. Mann Plumbing Co. 


Oklahoma ae Also Chooses Buckeye Heatovents 


The Capitol Hill Senior High School Building pictured above, 
is part of Oklahoma City’s school building program. Buckeye 
Heatovents were chosen to deliver fresh, filtered, tempered air to 


each room of this fine, modern school building. 


All seven of the other school buildings in this program also are 
equipped with Buckeye Heatovents. 


From North to South, from East to West, in thirty -seven states 
and Canada, modern School Buildings are being ventilated by 
The Buckeye Heatovent System of heating and ventilating. 


Serier 100 
Buckeye? Heatovent 
























: : ij iy ne ae ss 
BOE, exw Gi NO FER COIMIDAINY 
¢ CJ ; - - =f, ud 
TATA os 
Main Office ! 400 Dublin Avenue 
& Factory Columbus, Ohio 
—— Sales and Service Offices 

ATLANTA CHICAGO DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS YOUNGSTOWN 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND GRAND RAPIDS KANSAS CITY, MO. NEW YORK CITY PORTLAND, ORE. SEATTLE CANADIAN 
BOSTON DALLAS HEMPSTEAD, L. I. LOS ANGELES NEWARK RICHMOND, ORE. SYRACUSE OFFICE 


BUFFALO DENVER HARRISBURG, PA. MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA SALT LAKE CITY TOLEDO TORONTO 
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Ancient Egyptians, Chaldeans, Babylonians, 
Aztecs ~. and now AMERICANS 











The oldest of gods—SUN—worshipped for health and healing in 
Egypt, in India, in Persia, in primitive America—wields still his 
primal power in the life of today. But today’s civilization and science 
have swept away blind mysticism. 


Today we know the why of sunlight’s health-guarding, health-restor- 
ing properties. We enjoy them to the fullest in the outdoor seasons. 
And we have learned how to bring them indoors when winter's chill 
makes ‘“‘outdooring” inconvenient. Through windows glazed with 
Helioglass, we now can bring into our homes and schools whole 
sunlight, sunlight unshorn of its vital ultra-violet rays. 


Helioglass, the Ultra- Violet Ray Glass whose properties are permanent, 
is now so economically priced that it is practical for use in gym 
solariums and other departments of the school building where the 
sun’s rays may be enjoyed by the pupils. Write for “Helioglass for 
Health” and full information about Helioglass installation. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Warehouses in Every Leading City in the U. S. 


HEWIOSLAS® 


HELIOGLASS 


An Ultra-Violet Ray Glass 





Atlanta 


Birmingham Charlotte 


Boston 


Adelaide, Australia 
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LAMINATED construction— Nature's great en- 
gineering principle—gives remarkable com- 
bination of strength and lightness. 


That’s why only Whale-bone-ite can defy the 
slam-bang abuse which public toilet seats 
have to stand—that’s why Whale-bone-ite 
can be guaranteed for the life of the building 
—that’s why Whale-bone-ite immediately 
ends all replacement expense. 


We and others have tried to make toilet seats 
as strong, as light and as sanitary by other 
methods. But it can’t be done. Only lamina- 
ted construction can give the abuse-defying 
strength of Whale-bone-ite — the careless 
abuse that every public toilet seat receives. 
Fourteen yearsand 
a million Whale. 
bone-ites in use 
have proved it. To- 
day, nearly all seats 
going into public 
toilets are of lami- 
nated construction. 


WHALE-BONE-ITE 






Laminated construction in each 


Its handsome polished Whale-bone-ite sur- 
face will last a life-time. It is easy to clean 
and non-inflammable. 


Ends burden of 
replacement costs 


It is a well-known fact that public toilet 
seats receive constant, careless slam-bang 
abuse from the public. But the public can- 
not smash Whale-bone-ite. Its unbreakable 
laminated construction—guaranteed for the 
life of the building — immediately ends all 
replacement expense. 


Whale-bone-ite Seats are found quite gen- 
erally in the guest bathrooms of fine hotels 
as well as in public 
institutions where 
service require- 
ments are severe. 
Many new apart- 
ment houses are 
equipping all toi- 
lets with them. 


TOILET SEATS 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Buffalo Dallas 
Cincinnati Denver Harrisburg Los Angeles 
Chattanooga Cleveland Des Moines Houston Memphis 
Sidney, Australia Havana 


Chicago Detroit 





Kansas City Milwaukee 


Dept. G-10, 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


i J Newark New York Richmond Seattle Washington 
Minneapolis New Haven Philadelphia San Antonio St. Louis Montreal 
Nashville New Orleans Pittsburgh San Francisco Tampa Ottawa 


Buenos Aires 


Johannesburg, South Africa 














Toronto 
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A School Surfacer of 
Unequalled Quality 


NEQUALLED because in no other make single 
B-4 surfacer for school use is there the staunch, 
rugged.and durable construction, together with posi- 
Si | S tive safety and operation features as is found in 
ingte urfacer the B-4. Note in the illustrations of the B-4 here 
the rigid one-piece construction and also the fact 
that every operating part is fully enclosed. Note 
the direct motor drive and the convenience of the 
push button control. These and many other features 
along with B-4’s moderate cost are influencing more 
and more school executives and woodworking in- i. 
structors to install this machine in their school 
shops. 





Write for the new Yates-American school catalog 
which will be ready for distribution about the first 
of the year and which will describe and illustrate 
the complete Yates-American line of school wood- 
working machinery. 


Yates-American Machine Company 








The view at the top of the page shows Vocational Division 
the front of the B-4 and here is shown 
the rear of the machine. The clean-cut, 


compact and sturdy construction of the 
B-4 is readily apparent Built in ; ” 


24”x8” size only. 
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TILE-TEX Resilient Floor Tile 
Banishes Noise and’ Costly Upkeep “for life” 














LaSalle Military Academy, Oakdale, L. I., N. Y. James William O’Connor, Archt., 
New York, N. Y. The Marbleloid Co., New York, Contrs.—60,000 sq. ft. of Tile-Tex 
covers entire floor area of building. 





























TILE-TEX resilient floor tile completely cov- 
ers the requirements for school floors. It 


Fidgety children, thinking of everything 
from Santa Claus to the old swimmin’ hole, 


can’t possibly concentrate when disturbed by 
the clatter of footsteps and the shuffling of 
feet .... Nor can the school board afford any 
floor that quickly wears out and requires con- 


deadens noise-——is restful to the feet that 
walk on it—is stainproof (acid or ink stains 
can be removed with a damp cloth)— is re- 
sistant to fire and water and is slip-proof. 





stant upkeep. Definitely Guaranteed 


Costs Less—Lasts a Lifetime Tile-Tex is unreservedly warranted to stay 


down without warping, cracking or curl- 
ing even when laid on damp, concrete floors, 
at or below grade, that have not been water- 
proofed. Laid complete in one operation— 
no waiting for drying or setting. Investi- 
gate now! Mail the coupon today. 


That’s why Tile-Tex resilient floor tile has 
been specified for some of the nation’s finest 
schools . . . its original cost is less—it re- 
tains its features of silence, resilience and 
practical color for a lifetime—it requires no 
upkeep and is unusually easy to keep clean. 








The TILE -TEX COMPANY 


School Division Chicago Heights, IIl. 


Send post paid your book “Floors That Endure” and give name 
of nearest TILE-TEX distributor. 


Name 


The Tile-Tex Company 
School Division 
Chicago Heights, IIL 
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THis Deskor EourPrep AUDITORIUM 
IS CHANGED INSTANTLY INTO A STUDY HALL 
WITHOUT SACRIFICING THE ASSEMBLY FACILITIES 








AUDITORIUM, SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL, ARLINGTON, MASS. INSET SHOWS DESKS IN STAGGERED ARRANGEMENT 


Deskor CHatrs permit any assembly hall to be con- Desks in the auditorium pictured above are arranged 
verted instantly into a study hall equipped with in staggered positions. 

regulation study desks and chairs, without sacrificing This installation increased the capacity of the 
the assembly facilities. school building by adding six classrooms. Other 
The assembly capacity is approximately twice the benefits which resulted will be described in detail 
desk capacity. Desks are arranged in conventional for the information of any school official or archi- 
classroom formation or in “staggered’’ formation. — tect. Inspection of installations is invited. 


Write For Our Illustrated Booklet 





DESKOR CHAIR CORPORATION 
Main Office 
2 WEST 45tTn STREET - NEW YORK CITY 


Boston Office: 168 LINCOLN STREET 
“DESKOR” Registered: U.S. Patent Office 
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Making an Ideal Come True 


The new philosophy of education, in spirit and in 
practice, will be the central theme of the sixtieth 
annual meeting of the Department of Superintendence 


By FRANK CODY, SUPERINTENDENT, DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PRESIDENT, DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


OF THE NATIONAL 


S A lad, in the late seventies and early 
A eighties, I went to school with other boys 

and girls in a little rural village. It was a 
typical school of that time. The building was 
crude; there was little equipment other than rude 
desks ; there were few aids to learning in the form 
of books and pictures. The course dealt chiefly 
with dry textbook knowledge. The teachers, all 
too often, taught dead subject matter and dis- 
regarded opportunities to tie up their teaching 
with life outside the school. 

Fortunately for me, however, there was an 
occasional teacher with vision. Such a teacher 
saw the value of the out-of-school experiences we 
boys were having. She made use of them in her 
teaching. She even varied the traditional pro- 
gram in the direction of more complete living. 

I think that such a teacher must have aroused 
my early interest in teaching and my desire for 
a school that should be truly a school of life. 
Immediately after completing high school I began 
teaching the fifth and sixth grades in my own 
town. I experimented with the vague ideas I 
had about making my schoolroom a center of 
real life for my pupils. 

After a year or two of teaching I attended a 
near-by normal school. Here I took the usual 
course which, in general, was formal and stilted. 
But, as in the grammar school, there were occa- 
sional teachers who stirred me by their ability 
to relate schoolroom life to other life. 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


After I left the normal school, circumstances 
took me to a little suburb of Detroit. It was an 
industrial settlement with a reputation for being 
“hard.” I entered upon my duties with the usual 
pedagogical make-up of the period. A Prince 
Albert coat, round rubber cuffs (they made im- 
pressive sounds when used in gesturing) and a 
mustache were the outstanding elements. 

The school I found did not differ much from 
those of my earlier experiences. The whip was 
still the soundest pedagogical device. And yet, 
as always, there were individual teachers who 
sensed the need of vitalizing and humanizing the 
work of the classroom. I set myself to helping 
them in this task. 

Gradually I began to talk about these things 
with other school men. We read the early books 
of famous philosophers. We talked with parents 
and we were friendly with children. We learned 
much of the family life of these youngsters and 
of the struggles they went through. I met over 
and over again the same problems that I had 
been faced with as a boy and I found the same 
combination of the youngsters against the school 
when it interfered with life. I noted our failures 
and our successes. I began to question whether 
it were possible to make the school not a stilted 
imitation of some assumed life but rather an 
integral part of life itself. I thought that teach- 
ing, instead of being formal and lifeless, could be 
made a thing of pleasure. 








99 


As these thoughts crystallized and began to 
take the form of a definite plan or program, I 
vowed that if the opportunity ever presented 
itself I would attempt to make the schools as life 
itself. One of the lessons learned during this 
period was that life was cooperative. 


The Important Elements of Life 


Since becoming superintendent of schools in 
Detroit I have attempted, with the aid of teach- 
ers, principals and staff to vitalize the schools; 
to bring them abreast of life; to make them 
dynamic rather than academic, and, in brief, to 
put into practice my philosophy of education. 

At this point some curious reader will raise 
the issue of just what all of this has to do with 
the sixtieth program of the Department of Super- 
intendence. The answer is—everything. The 
program planned for the 1930 meeting at Atlantic 
City is as close an expression of this basic philos- 
ophy as it has been possible to make it. Its 
inception lies in my early experience. The gen- 
eral theme is “Education in the Spirit of Life.” 
To-day, education is life. The statement of the 
philosopher, so radical in the opening years of 
the twentieth century, is now generally accepted, 
at least in principle. Technique and practice, 
owing to the nature of our school organization, 
lag behind. The interesting fact, however, is 
that American education is now engaged in put- 
ting this ideal into practice. 

The general theme has been expanded into a 
series of seven factors that constitute the impor- 
tant elements of life. To each of these a definite 
and balanced assignment has been made. 

At the first general session the theme is “Life 
Is Idealistic.”” Education must aim high. Edu- 
cation should not only represent life as it is but 
must be organized and developed in terms of 
definite individual and social ideals. As we would 
have life, so must our education be. In other 
words there must be a definite balance between 
ultimate and working ideals. Education must 
not only prepare for living in the present but 
must provide means for betterment in the future. 

Life is also friendly. This represents the 
theme of the second general session. In our so- 
cial organization there must be the proper bal- 
ance between individual freedom and social wel- 
fare. 

Life is also dynamic. Education must move 
forward aggressively. Our entire industrial 
civilization is based upon the principle of change 
in terms of facts and needs. Our social institu- 
tions alone are organized traditionally. To de- 
velop education in the spirit of life it is essential 
that we make provision within our institutions 
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for the determination of need, of conditions and 
of possibilities for improvement. Our entire 
program must be built upon the assumption that 
all activities will be regularly submitted to scru- 
tiny to determine their value and their worth. 
Our institutions must be organized in terms of 
our civilization. They must be dynamic instead 
of academic. 

Life is also practical. Education, therefore, 
must be efficient. We cannot, as was done in the 
days of my youth, place a group of children, a 
teacher and some textbooks in a classroom and 
expect that the process of education will “take,” 
as is the case with vaccination. We must study 
methods and materials, personnel and agencies, 
as objectively as we can to secure ever increasing 
efficiency in the interests of society and of the 
child. 

Life is recreative. Our civilization is a com- 
plex one. Increasing use of mechanical agents 
has revolutionized the old conception of leisure. 

Increased leisure is at once an opportunity and 
a threat. If used constructively as true recrea- 
tion in a spiritual, moral and physical sense, it 
offers the way to growth and development; if 
neglected, it presents unusual opportunity for so- 
cial disintegration. Education must develop 
training for the constructive use of leisure time. 

Life is progressive. Needs change rapidly. 
An epoch-making invention may upset all our 
carefully laid plans. Social organization must be 
flexible enough to adjust itself to new social, in- 
dustrial and ethical needs. Flexibility is achieved 
in two ways, first, through an open mind and 
second, through definite provision in the mechan- 
ics of organization. Both are essential to present 
day needs. 


Group Understanding Is Needed 


Finally, life is cooperative. Education rests 
upon the will of the people. Popular attitude is 
determined by confidence and understanding. 
Education must therefore cooperate with the so- 
cial group in a continual process of developing 
group understanding, appreciation of need and 
aggressive support. Education itself must co- 
operate. It must not be aloof, a stranger to the 
community. It has a twofold responsibility in 
educating the community and in understanding 
and interpreting the community. 

All of the programs for the meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence have been di- 
rected toward expressing these themes in a defi- 
nite way. Speakers have been selected from all 
parts of the country with a view to their possible 
contributions in these fields. Emphasis through- 
out has been laid upon progressive achievement. 
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Individual Guidance as It Is Applied 


in a Village School System 


\} 
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The Winnetka technique has transformed a public school system 
into an educational laboratory that makes it possible for each 
child to teach himself and to progress at his own rate of speed 


By CARLETON WASHBURNE, SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, WINNETKA, ILL., AND MARION CARSWELL, PRIN- 
CIPAL, HUBBARD Woops SCHOOL, WINNETKA, ILL. 


antitheses. It is the “century of the child,” 

and the “new education” proclaims his right 
to happy, immediately satisfying life; but it is 
the age of the machine, and society demands 
training for efficiency. For some thinkers the war 
intensified individualism and the right of each 
person to develop his own way of living; for 


r YHERE are in education to-day a number of 


*Digest of addresses given at the World Conference on New Educa- 
tion, Elsinore, Denmark, August, 1929, and at the Sixty-Fifth Convo- 
cation of the University of the State of New York, Albany, October 
18, 1929. This article is being published in substance in “Towards a 
New Education,’’ (Report of the Fifth International Conference of the 
New Education Fellowship) Knopf, New York and London. $2.50. 
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others, it showed the need for collectivism and the 
inculecation of a common philosophy of life. Youth 
is discarding old mores and clamoring for freedom 
and the right of each individual to vary from the 
mass; yet cooperation is the watchword of the 
day, industries merge, a League of Nations strug- 
gles into existence, even sectarian religions seek 
to reunite. And the schools are swayed back 
and forth in these opposing currents of thought. 

Hamburg’s Gemeinschaft schools proclaim the 
right of each child to grow into the particular 
kind of person he was meant to be. Russia pre- 


i 
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Third grade children, basing their group and creative activities on Russian life, found a field where reeds grew that 
would be valuable in thatching a Russian peasant hut they were building. 











scribes the modes of thought for all her thirty 
million children. New schools flourish on the phil- 
osophy of creative education, while especially in 
America standardization of tests and scientifically 
constructed curricula are dominant in many of the 
most forward looking schools. 

Among the educational groups trying to inter- 
pret the swiftly changing life around them and 
trying to find ways of teaching that will direct but 
not restrict life’s onward movement, is the faculty 
of the public schools of Winnetka, Ill. The faculty 
is composed of 100 men and women compactly or- 
ganized into a cooperative group, yet each free to 
do his own thinking and make his individual con- 
tribution. They have transmuted the public school 
system of Winnetka—a fairly prosperous residen- 
tial suburb of Chicago—into an educational lab- 
oratory. In this laboratory they are evolving a 
philosophy that attempts to synthesize the diver- 
gent educational viewpoints of to-day. They are 
working out a technique for putting this philos- 
ophy into practical operation; they are utilizing 
the instruments of educational science to measure 
the effectiveness of their procedures, and in the 
light of their findings they are continuously im- 
proving their school methods and enlarging the 
children’s opportunities. 

Here is one formulation of their philosophy: 

“The Winnetka curriculum is based upon four 
principles. Every child has a right to master those 
knowledges and skills that he will probably use in 
life; every child has a right to live naturally, hap- 
pily and fully as a child; human progress depends 
on the development of each individual to his full 
capacity; the welfare of human society requires 
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In connection with 
their fifth grade work, 
a group of girls and 
boys attired in Greek 
develop a 
original 


costumes 
rhythmic 


Greek dance in con- 

junction with their 

dramatization of an 

episode from Greek 
life. 


the development of a strong social consciousness 
in each individual.” 

The technique involves a clear distinction be- 
tween the functions of two parts of the curric- 
ulum. One part seeks to give each child mastery 
of those knowledges and skills that in all prob- 
ability he will use either as a child or later as an 
adult. The other part is devoted to the develop- 
ment of his own especial interests, appreciations 
and capacities under conditions that will incul- 
cate in him a deep-rooted social consciousness. 

The knowledge and skills he needs to master are 
determined by research. It is the avowed goal of 
Winnetka to require only learning that can be 
shown to have direct and almost certain use in 
every child’s life. Having specified with precision 
the things all children need to master, the faculty 
has developed further research as to the stage 
in each child’s mental development at which he 
can most effectively learn any given element and 
as to the most efficient means of his learning it. 
Gradually, as the results of this research become 
available for use in the classroom, the Winnetka 
curriculum is being remade, textbooks are being 
rewritten and methods are being revised. 

From the beginning of this reconstruction, how- 
ever, it has been recognized that if all widely dif- 
fering children are to achieve mastery of the 
commonly needed knowledges and skills, their 
learning must be individual. Each child must have 
an opportunity to teach himself and to move for- 
ward through his school subjects at his own rate 
of speed. The technique that makes this indi- 
vidual progress and self-learning possible consists 
of three steps: 
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Second grade children 
often base their activ- 
ities on the life of the 
Indians of the South- 
These children 
built an Indian 


west. 
have 
pueblo and are 
with 
that 
have de- 


weav- 
Indian 
they 


ing rugs 

symbols 

themselves 
signed. 


First, the curriculum is reformulated in terms 
of specific units of achievement. These are listed 
for the child on his goal card, on which a column 
is devoted to each subject, the subjects being 
broken up into topics, or “goals,” ranged upward 
from the bottom of the card. After the name of 
each goal is a blank for a date, to be filled in when 
the goal is attained. The rising columns of dates 
give graphic information to child, parent and 
teacher as to the exact status of the child in each 
subject. 

Second, there are self-instructive, self-cor- 
rective teaching materials by means of which the 
child attains his goals without depending upon 
class instruction by the teacher. In a skill sub- 
ject, like arithmetic or a formal language, these 
materials take the form of specially prepared text- 
books in which each topic is broken up into small 
steps. Each step is introduced by a simple child- 
like explanation and worked out examples, and 
consists of ample practice exercises, so arranged 
that a child who learns the step quickly may skip 
some, while the slower child has enough practice 
to achieve mastery. A child stays on each step 
until he masters it, then goes directly to the next. 
Children correct their own work by means of the 
answers that are provided in the text material. 

Third, for each goal there is a complete diag- 
nostic test in several equivalent forms. Two or 
three forms are included in the text material as 
practice tests, corrected by the children them- 
selves with the help of the answer page. The 
other forms, covering the same elements, are real 
tests, corrected by the teacher. The answers to 


both practice and real tests have diagnostic keys 
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so that if a child makes an error, he is automati- 
cally referred to additional practice on the specific 
element in which he showed weakness. When a 
child passes a real test with a grade of 100 per 
cent—and not until then—the date is entered on 
his goal card opposite the name of the goal tested. 

There are no daily assignments. There are no 
recitations. There are not even any monthly con- 
tracts. The child progresses steadily at his own 
rate, independent of his fellows, except that he 
may ask them for help over a rough place or in 
turn may give some slower child help.' 

Special textbooks have been prepared by the 
Winnetka faculty, making it possible for a teacher 
to handle a class of ordinary size on a strictly in- 
dividual basis, in arithmetic, language, reading, 
spelling, general science and social studies. 

The social studies, however, history and geog- 
raphy, are only partly individualized. In this sub- 
ject the children begin a topic together, learn 
the facts individually and pass their tests on those 
facts individually but do not begin a new topic 
until the rest of the class is ready. While the 
faster ones are waiting for the rest of the group 
to finish the topic, they may follow up additional 
suggested readings in the subject or may use their 
surplus time for arithmetic, language or spelling, 
at their own option. 

The social studies are not completely individual- 
ized because they derive much of their value from 
the impact of mind on mind in vigorous group 


' For more definite descripticns of the technique the reader is re- 
ferred to Individualizing Arithmetic, Fitting Reading to the Individual 
Child, Individualizing Spelling, and A Program of Individualization, a 
group of reprints obtainable from Winnetka Individual Materials, Inc., 
Horace Mann School, Winnetka, Ill. From the same address a com- 
plete list of materials prepared for individual learning will be sent 
free on request. 
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discussions and because they are an excellent 
stimulus to group and creative activities. 

The group and creative activities constitute the 
second main division of the curriculum in the Win- 
They include only those things in 
which children are not expected to be alike and on 
which, therefore, they are not tested or marked. 
Half the school day is found to be sufficient, un- 
der the individual technique, for a mastery of all 
the commonly needed knowledges and skills, so 
half the morning and half the afternoon are left 
entirely clear for self-expressive and socializing 
activities, which have no academic purpose. Their 
purpose is solely to stimulate each child’s crea- 
tiveness, to arouse his individual interests and to 
help him learn to cooperate with his fellows. 
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These activities are far from haphazard. For 
them, as for the individual work, there is a fully 
developed technique, but a technique of an entirely 
Their goal is not to make chil- 
dren alike but rather to stimulate their differ- 
ences. Instead of working independently, the chil- 
dren cooperate toward some common purpose. 
Knowledge of facts is no longer the goal; it is a 
means to an end. 

This 
marized by Frances Presler, the supervisor of 
group and creative activities, in the following 
“Expression is the overflow of rich 
experiences and springs from a background of in- 
formation, imagery and feeling. 
ground is built up during a period of several 


tersely sum- 


Such a back- 







Opposite each goal col- 
umn on the goal card 
is a space in which the 
teacher records the 
date on which the goal 
is reached. The space 

the dotted 
represents the 
amount of work done 
by a slow pupil work- 
ing diligently for six 
weeks. An average 
child should do more 
and a bright child con- 
siderably more work. 
Before the card is sent 
home, a red line is 
drawn from the last 
date in one column to 


between 
lines 


that in the next. The 
distance between the 
two lines shows the 
parent and pupil the 


amount of work cover- 

ed in the period be- 

tween reports and 

whether progress is 
normal. 
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The study of Egypt and the early life of the Jews is the background for this Egyptian play created by fourth 
grade children from the story of Joseph and his brothers. 


weeks through literature, information, music, art 
and accounts of the experiences of the persons 
considered. The teacher is given a bibliography of 
each unit, in order to acquaint her with some of 
the available and usable material from which to 
create such a background. 

“She is also given a list of suggested activities, 
with the hope of developing her alertness to va- 
rious possibilities. She is told to make an effort to 
use such activities as will promote the keenest 
interest of the children; as will provide the forms 
of expression and social development most needed 
by the particular group, and as will use the richest 
contribution of the unit of material studied. 

“When the children are full to overflowing with 
a feeling for the unit used, they are ready to 
choose an activity. Children should always make 
their suggestions for activities first. The teacher 
may follow these with her own and any that may 
seem wise from the outline placed in her hands. 
The teacher and children should consider the pos- 
sible values and limitations of the various pro- 
posed activities and from this consideration make 
a joint choice of project.” 

The project may be a shadow show of dinosaurs; 
it may be a day of cave man activities on the 
beach; it may be the building of an Acropolis at 
one end of the classroom, with the pillars of the 
Parthenon made of candles fluted with a vegetable 
cutter, Athene constructed of bronze painted clay 
and a Panathenaic procession of paper figures op- 
erated by strings; it may be a Swiss village, 
perched in the Alps, made of boxes covered with 


dyed sheets, or the classroom may be transformed 
into a Viking feast hall or the chapel of a medieval 
monastery. Often it is a dramatization, either 
with puppets or with live actors. There are 
no memorized parts, and the play is never pri- 
marily for show purposes, although once devel- 
oped it may be shared with the whole school in 
assembly. Children make their own costumes and 
the simple scenery and improvise their parts by 
living them. 

In such activities growing out of the social stud- 
ies and in similar ones growing out of literature, 
the classroom group is the unit in the lower grade 
schools, the subject group in the junior high 
school (the seventh and eighth grades). There 
are other activities, however, which regroup the 
children by interests and still others which unite 
the entire school. In each lower grade school 
building, for example, there is a craft room, per- 
haps partitioned off from one corner of the base- 
ment or perhaps a remodeled attic, in which small 
groups of children of all ages gather together at 
different times to carry out their special hobbies, 
such as photography, the making of musical in- 
struments, radios or model airplanes. A teacher is 
usually with them, different teachers being avail- 
able in the craft room at different hours for chil- 
dren in whose hobbies they take a special inter- 
est. In the junior high school the work is 
departmentalized and there are twenty or thirty 
different electives, such as art metal craft, pot- 
tery, woodworking, printing, journalism, dram- 
atics and orchestra, as well as academic electives 
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in advanced arithmetic or perhaps in Esperanto. 

Besides these individually chosen activities, 
there are group exposures. There is much work 
in music appreciation, not tested work or formal 
drill but opportunities for the children to hear 
fine music played or sung. Of course there are 
many opportunities for the children to sing. 

The instruction in appreciation of literature is 
of the same general nature. The teacher reads 
aloud to a group of children from books or poems 
that she loves and that she thinks they will 
enjoy. Literature is not torn apart and analyzed. 
The children are not asked to recite it nor are 
they tested. The literature period is simply a 
delightful reading hour for sharing enthusiasms 
and for awakening the potentialities of the dif- 
ferent children. 

Several groups unite for the team games on 
the playgrounds. Instead of having a general 
recess, the children go out to the playground two 
or three classes at a time and play, with the help 
and supervision of a trained playground director. 

Uniting each school are the self-governing as- 
semblies and the many school committees. There 
are committees that are responsible for the care 
of the school grounds and the school buildings, 
that act as play leaders and take charge of ath- 
letic supplies and events, that plan assembly 
programs, develop and explain the school museum, 
take charge of the school library and distribute 
school supplies, to name only a few. Every child 
serves on some committee. 


Results of Technique Analyzed 


Since the Winnetka public schools are an edu- 
cational laboratory, they attempt to evaluate the 
results of their technics. Such evaluation is often 
difficult and is never complete. There are, how- 
ever, two departments that give much of their 
time to it—the department of educational coun- 
sel and the department of research. 

The department of educational counsel or child 
guidance clinic consists of a psychiatrist, a psy- 
chologist and a physician, who serve part time, a 
counselor (a psychiatric social worker) in each 
building, and a full-time secretary. Children 
who present special problems of behavior, per- 
sonality or academic progress are studied care- 
fully by this department. Specific recommenda- 
tions are made for these individual children. In 
addition, however, the department is able to 
discover through them where the schools are fail- 
ing to make adequate provision for children’s 
needs or even, perhaps, where they are intensi- 
fying their difficulties. The counselors are so 
integral a part of the faculty that they help, in 
the light of their experience, to modify school 
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procedure and to determine the educational 
policies. 

The department of research studies the more 
general results of the Winnetka technique. It 
cooperates with the teachers by handling the 
technical phases of curriculum research and re- 
search on methods. It helps discover the mental 
age at which children can most advantageously 
undertake the study of any process. It carries 
on considerable research as to school administra- 
tion and general efficiency. It was the department 
of research that a few years ago made the survey 
of the Winnetka schools and later analyzed the 
high school achievement of children trained under 
the Winnetka technique. 


What a Survey of the Technique Shows 


The survey of the Winnetka schools showed 
that Winnetka children are able, on the average, 
to master the knowledge and skill subjects a 
little better than children of the same intellectual 
endowment trained under other systems, and to 
do it in a shorter period of time than is usually 
allotted to academic work. The survey showed 
also that Winnetka children had far more time 
for group and creative activities than is provided 
in most schools, that costs were not increased 
by the technique, that teachers were not over- 
burdened, that school failures were eliminated 
and that there was real adaptation to individual 
differences among children.! 

The study of the achievement of Winnetka 
children in high school was made with the co- 
operation of the Township High School, attended 
by Winnetka children in common with those from 
three other suburban communities of similar na- 
ture but with less individualized school methods.’ 
This study showed that Winnetka children tended 
to make somewhat better academic records in 
high school, to participate much more widely in 
the extra-curricular activities, clubs and other 
organizations and to occupy more positions of 
leadership in the high school than did children 
from other schools. 

To think of the Winnetka technique as a fin- 
ished product is to miss the entire spirit of the 
Winnetka public schools. The Winnetka faculty 
are a group of serious minded, growing young 
people who are seeking to find the most legitimate 
aims of education and the best ways of achieving 
these aims. Their procedure is being continually 
modified in the Jight of their research and ex- 
perience. Should their technique become static, 
it could not prepare children for effective living 
in this dynamic world. 

a. oe = Dae my Schools, Public School Publishing Com- 


= The High School Achievement of Children Trained Under the Indi- 
vidual Technique, The Elementary School Journal, November, 1927. 
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The Six-Year High School Plan— 
Arguments Pro and Con* 


Which type of organization is better: the separating of 
the six upper grades into the junior and senior high 
schools or their consolidation into one undivided unit? 


By CALVIN O. DAVIS, PrRoressor oF SECONDARY EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


ORTY-ONE years ago on February 16, 1888, 
* President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard Uni- 

versity addressed a meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, National Education As- 
sociation, in Washington, D. C., on the topic: “Can 
School Programs Be Shortened and Enriched?” 
The burden of his address was that freshmen were 
not entering college until they were approximately 
nineteen years of age and that in consequence 
they were not receiving their bachelor of arts de- 
grees until they were about twenty-three years of 
age, or their professional degrees until they were 
twenty-six or twenty-seven years of age. 


The Beginning of the Reorganization 


These facts were disturbing to Doctor Eliot. 
He felt that college graduates should begin to be 
self-supporting before those ages. Furthermore, 
he believed that notable economies in time could 
be effected by beginning secondary education in 
the seventh and eighth grades, a year or so earlier 
than was then the common practice. He cited in 
particular the work of the secondary schools of 
France and argued that these schools were su- 
perior to the American high schools because the 
French boy began his distinctively secondary 
school studies when he was about ten years of age, 
continued these studies over a longer consecutive 
period of time than did the American boy and was 
freed from much of the dreary nonfunctioning 
work of elementary arithmetic and other formal 
studies in the grades below the secondary school. 
Doctor Eliot did not wish to lower standards of at- 
tainment or to make the work of the high school 
serve merely as a disciplinary preparation for col- 
lege. What he sought was an enrichment of the 
curriculum content and an economical procedure 
in pursuing it. “The better the program is in it- 
self,’ said he, “the better will it be as a prepara- 
tion for further study.” 

There was in Doctor Eliot’s address no mention 
of a six-year high school. Nevertheless the views 


*Paper given at the annual meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Education 
1929. 


Association, Cleveland, February 24-28, 





expressed by him at that time mark the begin- 
ning of a concerted cooperative effort on the part 
of school men to bring about a rather complete 
reorganization of public education, particularly in 
the realm of the secondary school. It is true that 
six-year secondary schools, patterned somewhat 
on the models of the European schools, had al- 
ready existed in the United States for many years. 
These schools, however, were either the some- 
what exclusive Latin schools or were institutions 
under private or denominational control. The com- 
mon public high school was of the four-year type, 
resting on the foundation of an elementary school 
consisting of seven, eight or nine years and offer- 
ing little but the so-called tool subjects. 

As a result of the discussion that grew out of 
Doctor Eliot’s address, four years later, in 1892, 
the famous Committee of Ten was appointed. This 
committee, headed by President Eliot, was 
charged with the duty of organizing conferences 
to consider the proper limits, the methods of in- 
struction, the most desirable time allotment and 
the best methods of testing pupils’ attainments 
“in each principal subject which enters into the 
programs of secondary schools in the United States 
and into the requirements for admission to col- 
lege.” 


Favorable Signs for a Six-Year High School 


This Committee of Ten made its report in 1893, 
a report that has been called “the most impor- 
tant educational document ever issued in the 
United States.”! It is still worthy of careful pe- 
rusal by all educators to-day. However, for the 
purpose of the particular theme of the hour the 
most significant portions of the report are those 
that relate to the time and place allotments of 
subjects of study. Every single one of the nine 
conferences into which the committee membership 
was organized went on record in favor of hav- 
ing the elements of each of the eighteen or more 
principal high school subjects taught earlier in the 
course than they were then being taught. Like- 


'N. A. Calkins in Prefatory Note, revised edition, 1893, p. 17. 
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wise, the central reviewing and articulating com- 
mittee definitely subscribed to the principle of 
having this work offered in the elementary grades 
as “perspective views or broad surveys” of the 
several fields of study. 

Specifically, the committee voted to include in 
such preliminary surveys the subjects of algebra, 
geometry, nature study, botany, zoology, general 
history and physical geography, while the foreign 
language groups went even further in their re- 
quests and urged that their subjects be begun in a 
systematic way from three to five years earlier 
than was then the common practice. Despite these 
favorable signs, no mention of a six-year high 
school had been made as yet. Two years later, in 
1895, a second great committee of the National 
Education Association made its report. This com- 
mittee, familiarly known as the Committee of 
Fifteen, was headed by William H. Maxwell, su- 
perintendent of schools, New York City. It 
sought, among other things, “to investigate the 
organization of school systems” and to this end 
formulated a set of questions to be submitted to 
leading school men and educators throughout the 
country. Question No. 1 of Division II read: 
“Should the elementary course be eight years and 
the secondary course four years as at present? Or, 
should the elementary course be six years and 
the secondary course six years?” Here, then, is 
found the first clear expression relating directly 
to a six-year high school. However, the question 
propounded brought few replies favorable to the 
suggested reform. The public was as yet conserva- 
tive. 


The Birth of the Junior High School 


Nevertheless, the idea of reorganization would 
not down. New committees were appointed to 
study the problem and discussions went on. In 
1899, a committee of the Department of Second- 
ary Education reported that “In our opinion, it is 
important that the last two grades that now pre- 
cede the high school course should be incorporated 
in it.” Likewise, the Commission of Twenty-One, 
appointed in 1903, the Committee on the Advisa- 
bility of the Six-Year Plan, appointed in 1905, and 
the Committee on Cultural Elements and Economy 
of Time in Education, appointed in 1907, all lent 
their support to the six-year plan. Then it was 
that the junior high school idea was born. This plan 
contemplated a reform within the reform. Instead 
of a single six-year secondary school, the new 
movement proposed that the suggested organiza- 
tion be broken at the middle. Grades seven, eight 
and nine thus would constitute the lower or junior 
high school and grades ten, eleven and twelve 


Report of the Committee on Collece Entrance Requirements, p. 23. 
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would constitute the upper or senior high school. 
Especially was it claimed that pedagogical con- 
siderations called for the inauguration of the 
newer form of organization and that numerous 
recently discovered facts of biology, sociology and 
psychology justified the undertaking. 

Soon staunch advocates rallied to the support of 
the younger movement. In particular, two power- 
ful associations shortly put themselves behind its 
proposals—the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools and the Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Schools. In 
the former group the new idea was sponsored, 
among others, by Prof. Charles H. Judd, University 
of Chicago. In the latter group it was sponsored 
by Clarence D. Kingsley, noted educational engi- 
neer and school consultant, and his colleagues. 
While not necessarily inimical one to the other, 
the two schools of thought have energetically 
pushed their respective claims for recognition, 
with the result that to-day there is an honest 
doubt on the part of many persons as to the su- 
perior merits of the two parallel plans of school 
organizations. 


Reorganized Schools Increasing in Number 


Thus it appears that the movement for a reor- 
ganization of public secondary education has been 
going on in a concerted way for more than a third 
of a century. The agitation has given us the junior 
high school in all of its various forms, the three 
year senior high school, the six-year consolidated 
school, the junior college and various other types 
of organization. Indeed, in a recent bulletin is- 
sued by the U. S. Office of Education—Bulletin, 
1927, No. 26—E. E. Windes declares that “. .. at 
least thirty-nine types of organization of second- 
ary schools by years are found in the United 
States to-day.” 

Despite the long period of discussion and ex- 
perimentation, however, the old type four-year 
high school, including the ninth, tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades, or, in the South, the eighth, 
ninth, tenth and eleventh grades, greatly outnum- 
bers all other forms. In 1926, a total of 21,700 
high schools was reported by the Office of Educa- 
tion—Bulletin, 1927, No. 23, p. 13. Of this num- 
ber, 2,367 were organized either as segregated 
junior high schools or as five or six-year consoli- 
dated schools—Bulletin, 1927, No. 26, p. 13—there 
being 879 of the former and 1,488 of the latter. 
That is, of all the public secondary schools in 
America to-day, 89 per cent are on the old four- 
year basis, 4 per cent are organized as junior high 
schools and 7 per cent are organized as five-year 
or six-year high schools. 

Nevertheless, despite the preponderance of four- 
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year schools, the other two types of organization 
are increasing in number. Indiana, for example, 
now boasts 258 reorganized schools, “almost one- 
half of the rural commissioned high schools in the 
state having adopted the 6-6 plan of organiza- 
tion.”! Michigan has 122 six-year high schools, 
while the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools reported 180 six-year high 
schools accredited by that association in 1928. 
Likewise these same authorities reported in 1927 
junior high schools as follows: Indiana, 40; Mich- 
igan, 47; the North Central Association, 410. 

The question at issue to-day is: Which type 
of organization is better—the one that segregates 
the seventh, eighth and ninth grades by them- 
selves and the tenth, eleventh and twelfth grades 
by themselves or the one that consolidates all six 
of these grades in one undivided unit? 

In order to secure factual data upon which to 
base judgments in answering this question, a form 
letter was sent to 150 schools reported as organ- 
ized on a five-year or six-year basis. The same 
letter was sent to twenty-five educators not di- 
rectly connected with the public schools but known 
to have made careful studies of existing condi- 
tions. The schools were distributed over the 
twenty states belonging to the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools and 
included the small, the intermediate and the large 
systems. The individuals consulted lived in va- 
rious parts of the United States. Exactly 100 re- 
plies were received, eighty-nine from authorities 
in secondary school systems and eleven from edu- 
cators having primarily a theoretic interest in 
the problem. 


Those Who Received Questionnaires 


In order to secure somewhat homogeneous 
classifications, the returns to the questionnaire 
were grouped into four sets as follows: 

1. Those from cities having a population of 
100,000 or more. There were sixteen of these, in- 
cluding Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Grand Rap- 
ids and towns of similar size. 

2. Those from cities having a population rang- 
ing from 10,000 to 100,000. There were twenty- 
two of these. Here were found such towns as 
Lima, Ohio, Madison, Wis., Okmulgee, Okla., Gales- 
burg, Ill., Atchison, Kan., and Mt. Clemens, Mich. 

3. Those from cities, towns and districts hav- 
ing a population of less than 10,000. There were 
fifty-one of these, eleven ranging from 5,000 to 
10,000 in population and forty having a population 
of less than 5,000. 

4. Those from educators not at present di- 


1 Shannon, J. K., An Unexplained Opportunity in the Six-Year High 
School, School Review, 36:10, December, 1928, p. 745. 
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rectly connected with secondary schools. These 
numbered eleven. 

The average pupil enrollment in the schools of 
the first class was in excess of 2,000, that of the 
second class, approximately 1,100 and that of the 
third class, about 350. Further, the cities in the 
first class had tried the experiment of a six-year 
school for an average period of eight years each, 
those of the second class, for an average period of 
seven years each and those of the third class for 
an average period of six years each. 


What Supporters of the Plan Say 


Summarizing the returns from the question- 
naire it may be said that, generally speaking, the 
large city systems are unfriendly to the six-year 
high school, preferring instead the segregated 
junior high school and the segregated senior high 
school. The small towns and semirural districts 
are pleased with the six-year school and prefer 
it to the old 8-4 arrangement of grades they for- 
merly had. These towns have rarely had any ex- 
perience whatever with the segregated junior and 
segregated senior high school plan. The middle 
sized cities and towns come near to striking a 
balance between the proponents and opponents 
of the six-year idea, the judgments often being 
determined not so much by pedagogical reasoning 
as by practical economic and social conditions 
found to be operating in the community. 

In analyzing the returned questionnaires it was 
found that twenty-three points were offered in fa- 
vor of the six-year plan and thirteen points were 
offered in opposition to it, all by individuals im- 
mediately connected with the schools. 

The twenty-three points offered in support of 
the six-year plan are as follows: 

There is a saving in expense in buildings, equip- 
ment and general administration. 

An enriched program of studies is possible for 
small schools. 

The curriculum is integrated, sequential and 
continuous for a longer period of time. 

Better trained teachers are obtainable, particu- 
larly for the lower division. 

It makes possible many extra-curricular organ- 
izations not otherwise feasible for small systems. 
It provides for a better supervision of work. 

It permits a departmental organization of sub- 
jects, try-out courses and promotion by subjects 
where otherwise these would be impossible or at 
least difficult to furnish. 

It gives the advantages of the usually superior 
high school plant to the seventh and eighth 
grades. 

It makes it easier to maintain high standards 
for teachers and a single salary schedule. 
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It makes it easier to employ men teachers, espe- 
cially for grades seven and eight. 

It centers responsibility for progress. 

It has a stabilizing influence on younger pupils 
by older ones and vice versa. 

It makes possible the hiring of a better trained 
principal than would be the case if two were to 
be employed. 

It promotes school spirit and morale. 

It bridges the gap between the elementary 
school work and secondary school work and hence 
holds more pupils in school. 

It stimulates local interest in the schools. 

[t provides better laboratory and library facili- 
ties for all. 

It permits a more equitable distribution of the 
teaching loads. 

It better prepares the pupils for advanced sec- 
ondary school work. 

It puts pupils on their own initiative and enables 
them to make decisions for themselves at an ear- 
lier age than was formerly the case. 

It permits the carrying out of a more effective 
guidance program for pupils. 

It develops a more cordial sympathetic coopera- 
tive spirit among teachers. 

It permits the grouping of pupils homogeneous- 
ly, with adequate numbers to do this. 


Arguments Offered by Opponents of the Plan 


The thirteen points offered in opposition to the 
plan are as follows: 

The range of ages and, hence, of interests 
among the pupils is so great that suitable pro- 
visions and treatments for all are difficult. 

The junior high school division loses its iden- 
tity. The public thinks of the school as distinctly 
a senior high school. 

The senior high school organizations—dramat- 
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ics, athletics, musicals and social activities—over- 
shadow those of the junior high school division. 

There is an infortunate aping of the manners 
and attitudes of the older pupils by the younger 
ones. 

Teachers selected for their mastery of special- 
ized subject matter fields are often ineffective 
with pupils of the lower division and dislike to 
teach such pupils. 

Teachers of the lower division frequently feel 
that they are regarded as inferiors. 


Range of Items Is Extended 


There is little opportunity given junior high 
school pupils to develop qualities of leadership. 

The pupils of the lower division do not get the 
supervision and the individual attention they 
need. 

Blanks for colleges, for the North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools and 
for the state department are based on the four- 
year school or on a three-year organization. It is 
necessary, therefore, to break up the organization 
into a hypothetical organization in order to meet 
the requirements. This often does not give the 
actual facts. 

The large plant with hourly changes of teach- 
ers and rooms is confusing to pupils of the lower 
division. 

Pupils have difficulty in “finding” themselves. 
When they have five or six teachers no one teach- 
er feels more responsible for the pupils than 
another. 

The longer class periods and the longer daily 
sessions are hard for some pupils. 

The costs are greater than those under the 8-4 
plan. 

If it were possible to look into this list of ad- 
vantages and disadvantages more closely, one 


How EDUCATORS REGARD THE SIX-YEAR PLAN 
Administrators 


From From From 
large cities medium sized cities small towns Total 
Favoring ...... 7 12 41 60 
Not favoring. ..9 4 9 22 
Not answering. .0 6 1 7 
T¢ achers 
Favoring ...... 5 12 27 44 
Not favoring. ..8& 6 13 27 
Not answering. .3 4 11 18 
Superintendents and Principals 
Favoring ...... 6 13 40 59 
Not favoring. .10 5 7 22 
Not answering. .0 4 4 8 
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would discover that, although the range of items 
is fairly extended, those that are prominent in 
each division are relatively few in number. Thus, 
38 of the 89 questionnaires mention economy in 
buildings, equipment and cost of administration 
as one of the advantages of the six-year school; 
31 of the 89 say it holds more pupils in school; 
30 of the 89 declare better teachers are secur- 
able, especially for grades seven and eight; 26 of 
the 89 say the work is better fitted to adolescents; 
16 mention the enriched curriculum; 10 call at- 
tention to the fact that a longer continuity of 
study in certain subjects is permitted. The other 
answers trail off from this point. 

On the other hand, the one greatest cause of 
dissatisfaction with the six-year school is the wide 
range of ages and interests of the pupils con- 
cerned. Forty-eight of the 89 individuals replying 
to the questionnaire mention this fact. Twenty 
think that the disparity of ages is unfortunate 
for the manners, attitudes and habits of all 
groups; 12 declare it is difficult to secure teach- 
ers suited to the tasks; 10 mention administra- 
tive and disciplinary difficulties; 10 feel that the 
education, guidance and supervision given the 
younger pupils are all faulty. 

To secure categorical answers to categorical 
questions the following three queries were ex- 
pressly asked in the questionaire: Do your ad- 
ministrative officers in general favor the six-year 
plan? Do your teachers in general favor the six- 
year plan? Do you personally favor the six-year 
plan? 

The answers to these queries are tabulated in 
the accompanying table. 


Administrators Are Divided on the Subject 


Certain explanatory remarks that accompanied 
these votes are interesting. Several that concern 
administrators’ views are quoted here: 

“Our adminstrators favor the six-year plan be- 
cause of crowded conditions in the system gen- 
erally and for financial reasons.” 

“The six-year school makes a better showing 
to the board, satisfies parents who wish to keep 
their children near home and reduces the cost 
of instruction.” 

“The six-year school is the best we can do at 
present but we are strong for the 3-3 plan.” 

“We accept it. With our present income and 
plant it is the best for us.” 

“We have an industrial town with a great de- 
mand for vocational work. Shop work is given 
better in a six-year high school.” 

“Our administrators do not favor the six-year 
plan. Pupils of the junior high school are too 
young to be in daily contact with older pupils. 
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They attempt to ape the older pupils, become so- 
phisticated, blasé and conceited and acquire an 
air of finality that is unwholesome for them and 
the school.” 

“The junior high school pupil needs a different 
discipline, shorter study periods and a special 
kind of individual attention. These are difficult 
to be had in a six-year school.” 


What the Teachers Think of the Plan 


How the teachers regard the plan is shown by 
the following remarks: 

“Our teachers favor the plan because teaching 
conditions are better.” 

“Our teachers like the bigness of the plan.” 

“Our teachers have never known any other 
system.” 

“Our teachers like the continuity of work per- 
mitted by the six-year school.” 

“Our teachers favor the plan because it has 
produced an augmented salary schedule for them.” 

“Usually our teachers teach the subjects in 
which they have specialized. Hence, they enjoy 
the system.” 

“Our teachers are divided in sentiment. Teach- 
ers who teach only in the seventh and eighth 
grades feel that they are inferior. Those working 
in the senior division do not know how to sym- 
pathize and handle seventh and eighth grades.” 

Remarks that reflect the personal views of the 
various correspondents are also quoted: 

“T favor the plan because it gives us a good 
ninth grade and also brings our teachers down 
to the pupil levels.” 

“T like the plan. Our student group is too small 
for two separate organizations.” 

“T like the plan. As an educational proposition 
it is complete.” 

“T do not want to go back to the 8-4 plan and, 
since it is locally impossible to get the 6-3-3 plan, 
I am content.” 

“For a school of our size I vote ‘Yes.’ 
were larger I should vote ‘No.’ ” 

“The advantages outweigh the disadvantages.” 


fs disapprove the plan. It is an adaptation 
only.” 
“Our school was changed from a six-year 


school to a 3-3 school on January 1, 1928, and an 
improvement in tone was apparent at once.” 

Perhaps no better way can be found for getting 
a picture of the six-year high schools as they 
are actually operating than by presenting here 
personal views of several representative men who 
are working in them. 


If we 


P. E. Hemstead, superintendent of schools, King- 
wood, W. Va.: 
“As I see the matter, the increased length of 
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time that pupils may be held in school, the de- 
crease in retardation in the seventh and eighth 
grades, the early acclimatization of the younger 
pupils to high school life and spirit and the access 
to better libraries and laboratory equipment, with 
better trained teachers, justify this kind of an 
organization in small communities.” 
Superintendent of Schools, North Manchester, 
Ind.: 

“The advantages of the 6-6 plan are greater 
than the disadvantages, especially when we con- 
sider the size of the school, the housing condi- 
tions, the money available for school purposes 
and the general equipment with which we have to 
work. The question of discipline is increased and 
made more difficult, due to the very nature of the 
pupils concerned, their ages, the arrangement of 
the extra-curricular program, the use of the study 
hall, the toilets, the corridors, the playground and 
the assembly period. But the pupils are benefited 
mentally by having a superior quality of teaching 
made possible by having more expert teachers in 
the various departments of the school subjects. 
The teachers are teaching the subjects they like 
best and have the greatest training for. I believe 
we can better care for the inevitable individual 
differences through the 6-6 plan than through 
the old 8-4 plan that we used here several years 
ago.” 

G. D. Caldwell, principal of the high school, 
Neodesha, Kan.: 

“Our program of studies and our schedule are 
so arranged that most of our teachers have 
classes in the first three years as well as in the 
last three years. To satisfy North Central Asso- 
ciation requirements, all of these teachers must, 
of course, have degrees. This, therefore, gives us 
better trained teachers in the first three years 
than would be the case if we had a three-year 
organization. Further, since the six-year school 
has one administrative head, the schedule is better 
balanced than that allowed by the 3-3 plan.” 

B. C. Berg, superintendent of schools, Newton, 
lowa: 

“The big advantage of the six-year junior- 
senior high school is in the element of supervision. 
It is possible to organize your school by depart- 
ments and provide an efficient supervisor as head 
of each department. If the school were divided it 
would mean two heads for each department. I 
would rather have one good head with a good 
salary than two poor ones with poor salaries.” 

F. P. Whitney, principal, Collingwood Six-Year 
High School, Cleveland: 

“The six-year school certainly offers a rare op- 
portunity to effect continuity in curriculum build- 
ing, thus making it possible not only to bridge 
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but to eliminate entirely the traditional gap be- 
tween the upper and lower level. Keeping the 
child under one environment long enough to dis- 
cover aptitudes and to direct tendencies, affords 
real guidance a chance. Given wise and sym- 
pathetic observation, unity and consistency of di- 
rection can surely be gained far more effectively 
under a single organization than under two. 

“It has been demonstrated in music, for ex- 
ample, that the highest results depend upon suffi- 
cient exposure. What is true of music is probably 
just as true of other subjects. It is a question to 
be answered by actual experiment whether de- 
sirable attitudes can be as successfully engendered 
by a school experience of three years in each of 
two schools as by an experience of six years in 
one school. The six-year school asks a chance to 
show what it can do toward creating social-civic 
attitudes, for example, in comparison with schools 
with less opportunity for continuous impression. 

“Tt must not be forgotten also that as things 
now stand the vast majority of those who drop 
out leave near the end of the junior high or the 
beginning of the senior high. Neither junior nor 
senior high separately is in a position to meet, in 
any adequate fashion, the needs of the group 
leaving school early. This is at present essentially 
a ninth and tenth year problem. It is a problem 
combining junior high school academic levels and 
senior high school vocational levels. Only in a six- 
year school is the situation adapted to the needs 
of this group.” 

T. R. Rogers, superintendent of schools, Coopers- 
town, N. D.: 

“T have previously used the six-year plan but 
do not favor it because seventh graders are not 
yet ready to take responsibility without some 
person in charge of them.” 

Principal of the High School, Two Rivers, Wis.: 

“We have one of the few high schools in the 
state of Wisconsin that may strictly be called a 
six-year high school. Six years ago we entered a 
new high school building built for a thousand 
pupils. Our six-year organization is administered 
as a unit. Yet I advise against such an organiza- 
tion if the community can afford two separate 
departments. My present belief is that the ideal 
situation calls for two separate buildings, two 
separate courses of study, two separate teaching 
forces, two separate principals—in short, two sep- 
arate identities. Each school should have a per- 
sonality all of its own.” 

B. C. Hood, principal, Dearborn High School, 
Dearborn, Mich.: 

“If I sense properly the meaning of the junior 
high school movement, it means more than a 
broad curriculum and departmental teaching. It 
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implies social training of a type peculiar to the 
adolescent exploration into and discovery of the 
pupil’s capacities and interests and an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the new world into which 
the broadening interests of his developing mind 
are carrying him. I am convinced that these ob- 
jectives cannot be realized in a six-year organiza- 
tion, due to (1) the wrong social environment 
and (2) the practical impossibility of developing 
a proper teaching situation under the circum- 
stances. The crux of the whole situation is the 
teaching attitude. The traditional aims of sec- 
ondary education are so opposed to the junior 
high school ideal that the latter can neither de- 
velop nor grow in the same organization.” 


C. R. Bradshaw, principal, Lincoln School, Fern- 
dale, Mich.: 

“In my opinion the best results educationally 
and socially are attained when the six-year sec- 
ondary period is divided so that the junior and 
senior high schools are administered as separate 
units. In the medium sized communities this is 
generally prohibitive from the standpoint of costs. 
Summing up, therefore, my advice is: Separate if 
you can; combine if you must.” 


E. E. Fell, superintendent of schools, Holland, 
Mich.: 

“Our junior-senior high school is somewhat 
unique. We have two buildings on the same block. 
One is occupied by the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades; the other, by grades ten, eleven and 
twelve. Each building has its own student or- 
ganization, but the gymnasiums, the shops and 
the fine arts and music rooms are used in common. 
The teachers in these subjects have pupils from 
the seventh grade to the twelfth. The same is 
true to a less degree of some academic subjects. 
The advantages are better teachers, better equip- 
ment, greater economy. I know of no disadvan- 
tages.” 


What College Leaders Think 


How is the plan regarded in higher education 
circles? In this connection it may be well to quote 
the views of a few representative leaders in 
colleges. 

Prof. F. C. Landsittel, Ohio State University, 
writes: “In the larger centers, the segregated 
junior high school seems to me to have definitely 
justified itself. The school population it serves 
represents a group sufficiently differentiated to 
call for an institution organized along lines that 
the junior high school represents. While it is true 
that variations as regards pubescent development 
spread markedly beyond the three-year period, it 
appears to be still true that there is a sufficiently 
general or common set of conditions to mark off 
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the period. The problem of adaptation of subject 
matter and school training generally call for the 
differentiated type of institution of the junior 
high school. However I do not regard it as nec- 
essarily fatal to the interests of the pupils affected 
if they should be served by a school of the six- 
year type. Hence, in the smaller centers practical 
reasons would seem to me to outweigh theoretical 
ones, thus justifying this latter form or organiza- 
tion. The program, however, covering the earlier 
years should be essentially the same.” 


Prof. J. D. Elliff, inspector of high schools, 
University of Missouri, says: “It is my opinion 
that the 6-6 plan should not be followed in any 
school system where there is a sufficient number 
of pupils to organize the school on the 6-3-3 basis. 
The disadvantages of the 6-6 plan grow out of the 
fact that there is a difference of six years in the 
ages of the pupils. It seems to me to be perfectly 
clear that this difference in age alone would indi- 
cate the necessity of a somewhat different social, 
civic and recreational program.” 


Advantages and Disadvantages Are Listed 


President E. E. Rall, North Central College, 
Naperville, Ill., writes: “From observation and 
study I should say that I believe the six-year sec- © 
ondary school organized as a unit is preferable 
to the 3-3 plan, because it allows better for the 
necessary integration and unification in the edu- 
cation of the child, because it allows a better 
articulated curriculum with less duplication and 
marking time and because it should tend to hold 
pupils to the end of the high school. The separate 
junior high school may encourage dropping out.” 

Prof. A. W. Clevenger, high school visitor, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, writes: “I feel strongly in 
favor of the six-year high school in cities or 
school districts where the population is not in 
excess of 15,000.” (More than half of the replies 
received to the questionnaire were from cities 
with populations of less than 15,000.) 

The advantages of the six-year system are 
listed by Mr. Clevenger as follows: “It allows for 
greater specialization on the part of the teacher ; 
it is more economical for fuel and for janitor 
service; it saves time for supervisors and it makes 
possible the employment of better qualified 
teachers and principals.” 

On the other hand, Mr. Clevenger lists the 
following disadvantages: “It means greater dis- 
tances for pupils to go to school; it means greater 
cost for pupil transportation; it usually means ad- 
ditional cost in operation of the cafeteria since 
many more pupils will need to eat lunch at school; 
it raises problems relative to the mingling of 
very young pupils with the older pupils.” 
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Prof. F. T. Spaulding, Harvard University, 
writes: “‘For the very small schools I think that 
the six-year organization has more advantages 
than disadvantages. For the large schools I am 
inclined to favor the separate junior and senior 
high school organization in cases where special 
factors in the local situation offer no peculiar 
argument for combination. The six-year combina- 
tion tends, however, to produce undue domination 
of the junior high school by the senior high 
school.” 


Size Is an Important Consideration 


Prof. H. H. Ryan, principal, Six-Year University 
High School, Ann Arbor, Mich., writes: “To me 
the question of three-year school versus six-year 
school is one of size of school. If there are enough 
pupils in the junior high school and senior high 
school to make it economical to run two separate 
complete plants, there is no question in my mind, 
but that the two schools should be separate. The 
advantages of the separate school are mostly 
bound up in the greater degree of homogeneity 
of school population, social problems, interests, 
instructional problems and so on. Any association 
that tends to make young children imitate the 
airs and practices of older children is a disad- 
vantage. 

“Tt is certainly true that if the senior high 
school is allowed to dominate the junior high 
school, the latter will run a small chance of living 
up to its responsibilities. It should be borne in 
mind that the functions of the junior high school 
have to do -with the welfare of the pupils who 
compose it, not with the convenience of teachers 
who are to deal with them later. On the other 
hand it is often true that a better and more com- 
plete plant and better teachers can be provided 
by what is termed in rural school parlance ‘con- 
solidation.’ That is the big argument for the six- 
year school for small communities.” 

Prof. Charles H. Judd, director, school of educa- 
tion, University of Chicago, has this to say: “Two 
arguments are urged in favor of the six-year 
high school. First, it is said that there should be 
continuity in the education of pupils. Second, 
it is said that unity of administration is advan- 
tageous. Such unity promotes economy and en- 
larges the facilities which are available. 

“Tt must be admitted at once that where a com- 
munity is small and the number of pupils who 
enter the grades above the sixth is limited to 
two or three hundred, the demands for economy 
in administration and equipment become the dom- 
inant considerations. If the cases that are cited 
as demonstrating the virtues of the six-year high 
school are examined carefully, it will be found that 
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they are, in general, cases where the school is 
small and the territory that it serves is isolated. 
On the other hand, where a large community is 
to be served, there are important administrative 
considerations that dictate the separation of the 
different levels of education from one another. 

“Quite apart from the housing considerations, 
however, there is ample educational justification 
for separating pupils of different levels of matur- 
ity. The argument that education is continuous 
is an argument that flies directly in the face of 
psychological fact. Pupil development is not con- 
tinuous in the sense that the successive stages of 
such development are alike. The infant has one 
kind of a mind and needs one kind of educational 
treatment. The high school pupil is at a wholly 
different stage of maturity and needs a type of 
treatment appropriate to his age. 

“The junior high school period of life is a period 
of unique intellectual and social demands. Ninth 
grade pupils are more like pupils in the grades 
immediately preceding than they are like pupils 
in the upper years of the high school. In general, 
the treatment accorded to ninth grade pupils by 
high school faculties is not appropriate because 
this treatment assumes a degree of maturity that 
is not present. The greatest obstruction to the 
junior high school at the present time is the con- 
servative attitude of high school faculties and 
their inability to understand and meet the special 
needs of ninth grades. 


When to Combine and When to Separate 


“The foregoing statements can be summarized 
in the statement that the divisions of the school 
will be dictated by the needs of human nature as 
soon as the school grows large enough and well 
enough equipped to carry on the educational pro- 
gram without being cramped by narrow admin- 
strative limitations. Human nature from twelve 
to fifteen years of age is different from human 
nature from fifteen to eighteen. Human nature 
calls for a junior high school that is different from 
the senior high school.” 

From the points of view presented here, it 
appears that there are arguments and experiences 
pro and con concerning the six-year high school. 
The weight of facts and opinions tends however, 
to support the conclusion that for the small school 
in sparsely settled districts the undifferentiated 
six-year high school is best suited but that in the 
larger cities and towns, with school populations 
of such size as to make the undertaking econom- 
ically justifiable the differentiated junior and sen- 
ior high schools are to be recommended. In other 
words, “Separate if you can; combine if you 
must.” 
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Where Special Class 


and 
Normal Pupils 
Go to 
School Together 


By FRANK A. CHILDS, 
CHILDS & SMITH, ARCHITECTS, 


CHICAGO 








making it possible for special class children to profit by daily 
_association with schoolmates normal in both mind and body 


Pearl School, Jackson, Mich., has been built with the idea of | 
| 





HE public school system of Jackson, Mich., 

a city of some 60,000, is organized with the 
kindergartens and the first six grades in 

the elementary schools, with grades seven, eight 
and nine in the intermediate schools, with grades 
ten, eleven and twelve in the high school and 
with two additional years in the junior college. 
The elementary schools are not large enough 
to warrant organization on the X-Y-Z plan for 
children of varying degrees of mental ability. 
Similar or better results are secured by organiz- 
ing special classes for types of children that re- 
quire special consideration. These special classes 
are in centers that serve large sections of the city. 
The Pearl School, completed and occupied last 
September, is an unusually complete elementary 
building, unique in having as many special class- 
rooms as regular grade rooms. With a total of 
900 pupils, it houses 50 in the “open air’ rooms, 
14 in the sight saving rooms, 16 in the depart- 
ment for the deaf, 20 in the orthopedic depart- 
ment, 55 in ungraded rooms, 48 in the auxiliary 
department and 72 in the opportunity class for 
gifted pupils. This leaves 625 normal students 


in grades from the kindergarten to the sixth 
grade inclusive. 


Inasmuch as later on in life these special types 
of children must mingle with the world, it is be- 
lieved that it is better for them to associate as 
much as possible with normal average children. 
The Pearl School, therefore, contains two regular 
kindergarten rooms and thirteen regular grade 
rooms. Children from special classes are sent to 
the regular grade rooms for part of their work, 
and they also mingle with the regular grade 
pupils on the playground, in the auditorium and 
in various other activities. 


Each Child Is Given Special Care 


The fifty pupils in the open air group are in 
charge of two classroom teachers and two ma- 
trons. The cases for admittance to this group 
are selected by the school physician. Children in 
the regular grades that show evidences of anemia 
or malnutrition or possibly chest trouble, or those 
having tuberculosis in the family, are considered 
eligible for admittance. No case that shows ac- 
tive tuberculosis is ever admitted. A system of 
careful inspection serves to exclude a child who 
may become an active tuberculous case after his 
admittance. After entering the open air group 
each child is sent to the Foote Memorial Hospital 
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Here are shown two ways in which children of the Pearl School attain 
normal physical development. The well lighted gymnasium, shown above, 
provides a place for physical instruction and play for normal as well as 
defective children. The play deck, shown below, is located on the roof. 
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for chest examination, and return appointments 
are made as needed. 

Special attention is given to the correction of 
physical defects that may be largely responsible 
for the child’s condition. Many children have 
shown considerable improvement after such de- 
fects have been corrected. Children are weighed 
once a month by a school nurse and the weight is 
recorded on the individual record cards and also 
on the weight charts in the classrooms. The 
punils prize a gain in weieht as much as they 
prize a gain in their various academic subjects. 
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ents. In this way, the work of the school is ad- 
justed to individual capacities and needs. 

The open air school gives the child the physical 
advantage and mental stimulus afforded by an 
adequate amount of fresh air and sunshine, and 
it has been found that the great majority more 
than hold their own in competition with those 
who have been doing work in the regular grades. 

The fourteen pupils in the sight saving group 
are in charge of one teacher. The children in 
this group are suffering from some eye condition 
that makes it impossible for them to make prog- 





Children who show evidence of anemia, malnutrition or chest trouble rest for an hour each day after lunch in the open 
ar sleeping room. 


The routine care includes shower baths from 
eight to nine o’clock three times a week under the 
supervision of the matrons, a breakfast—hot 
cereal and milk or sandwiches and milk—at ten 
o’clock and a well balanced noon meal. Here 
the children learn to eat some kinds of food they 
would not touch at the home table. The 
noon recess is followed by an hour’s rest on the 
cots. For special cases that demand an unusual 
amount of rest, the rest period is extended beyond 
the usual one hour. The curriculum is the same 
as in the regular grades. The teachers make a 
direct effort to keep in close touch with the homes 
and to secure the hearty cooperation of the par- 


ress in the regular grades with the facilities that 
are provided for children with normal vision. 
With a specially trained teacher and with a 
schoolroom equipped for the work, they are given 
a fair chance to compete with the children in 
regular grades. Children are admitted to this 
class by the school physician following a recom- 
mendation by an oculist. The aim is to relieve 
eye strain so far as possible. To this end, the 
clear type books printed on manila paper are 
used in place of the regular print books. The 
writing paper is also the manila and has lines 
about an inch apart. The older children use the 
bulletin typewriter to prepare their lessons. 
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The walls, woodwork and furniture have a dull 
finish. Opaque glass instead of a clear reflecting 
glass is used in all the doors. 

The preparation of work is directed and super- 
vised by the sight saving teacher. Most of the 
children then go to the regular grades for their 
recitation periods. This prevents their losing 
social contact with the larger group. The marked 
improvement shown in the reports the children 
bring back from their oculists makes it possible 
now and then to return some to the regular 
grades for preparation and recitation periods. 

Not only children with impaired vision, but 
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from six to twelve years. Lip reading is taught 
by the aid of a large mirror and by throat vibra- 
tion. A great deal of shop work is taught here. 
The older boys go to the intermediate schools 
for advanced shop work, for printing and for 
gymnasium. One teacher cares for the speech 
defects of all pupils throughout the city. She 
has a class of twenty-five pupils twice a week in 
this building. The class period lasts for an hour 
and a half, each pupil receiving ten minutes of 
individual instruction. This work is carried on 
in the clinic room that was designed primarily 
for the use of the school physician and nurse. 
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The foundation plan shows the present heating plant and the ample space that can be converted into other base- 
ment rooms. 


blind children as well, are admitted to this school. 
One blind boy, whose parents moved to Jackson 
when he was five years old especially to place 
him in this school, is now ready for the fifth 
grade. He uses the Braille books and has mas- 
tered the system to the point that he enjoys the 
library books in Braille as much as the child who 
sees enjoys the regular print books from the pub- 
lic library. 

Two teachers care for the sixteen day pupils 
in the lower and advanced groups in the depart- 
ment for the deaf. The ages of these pupils range 


The orthopedic group is brought to the school 
by a taxicab at the rate of forty-five cents a trip 
for groups of two or more. One teacher is in 
charge and a trained nurse devotes three half 
days a week to exercises and massage for this 
group. Cases that need special examination and 
attention are sent to the University Hospital at 
Ann Arbor, thirty miles away. A trained physio- 
therapist is to be retained shortly to give quartz 
light and ultraviolet ray treatments. Parents co- 
operate in giving brine baths and massage which 
are checked by the surgeon and the nurse. 
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Provisions are made for the mingling of the normal and defective children even in the kindergarten. 


Two rooms are devoted to this department, a 
classroom and a therapeutic room. A _ special 
grade level entrance, a special toilet and facili- 
ties for giving treatments are provided. Occupa- 
tional therapy is stressed for this group. The 
pupils build playhouses, make shingles and con- 
struct model stores and villages. They are taken 


— 


to the gymnasium and play deck as well as to the 
auditorium for music plays and for other exer- 
cises. Even climbing stairs is a good exercise, 
and the swings out of doors are greatly enjoyed. 
This group naps one hour a day. A breakfast of 
milk and wafers is served at 10 o’clock, and lunch- 
eon at noon is taken with the rest of the pupils. 


The sight saving room is for the use of children with defective vision with the aim of relieving eye strain as much 


as possible. 


The walls, woodwork and furniture have a dull finish, and opaque glass is used in the windows. 
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The equipment in this department includes a 
triple mirror, six rubber balls, dumb-bells, a 
punching bag, stall bars and a bench, floor mats, 
a climbing rope and a ladder, an easel for black- 
boards and a typewriter. 


How Paralytie Children Are Taught 


The pupils range in age from five to nineteen 
years. They are mostly spastic cases, with some 
infantile paralysis. The pupils are often irrita- 





In the well equipped library will be found books printed in 


ble and stubborn, but with proper mental sugges- 
tions they yield to firm and tactful discipline. 
Many are spoiled at home, have tantrums and are 
self-conscious with the other children. The end 
of the school year, however, usually sees a great 
change in the behavior of these pupils. 

The special pupils are divided into three 
groups. The ungraded or lowest group of mental 
defectives is assigned five rooms, two for aca- 
demic work and three for shop and handwork, 
cooking, sewing and similar activities. Folding 


doors make it possible to convert two of these 
rooms into one large room for auditorium exer- 
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Handwork is stressed for both boys and 
girls. These pupils are taught to read but because 
of their poor comprehension they do not get be- 


cises. 


yond the fifth grade. They range in age from six 
to fourteen years. When they are fifteen years of 
age, they are automatically sent to the vocational 
school. They mingle with other pupils on the 
playground, in the auditorium and in the gym- 
nasium. Three teachers conduct three groups 
with a total of fifty-four pupils. Two boys from 


Braille type for the blind children who attend the school. 


this group were in the relay team races at the 
high school stadium. Participation in activities 
of this nature is urged whenever it is believed 
that the children will benefit thereby. 


Backward Children Receive Care 


The auxiliary group is that between this lowest 
group of mental defectives and normal children. 
Pupils in this group are backward in school 
progress but they are not low grade defectives. 
One room is assigned for the first three grades 
and one for the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 
This group is more like a normal group. There 
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The teaching of handwork is considered important for the pupils with orthopedic defects. 


are twenty-four pupils in each class. A special 
shop is provided. At the age of fifteen they are 
transferred to the vocational school as an un- 
graded group. 

Gifted children form the third and last group, 
for which an enriched curriculum has_ been 
planned. Two rooms are set aside, one for third 
and fourth-grade pupils and one for fifth and 
sixth-grade pupils. There are seventy-two pupils 
in this group. French is given twice a week, in 
addition to club and drama work and parliamen- 
tary drill. Trips are made to the state capitol 
at Lansing and to the Battle Creek food factories. 

The general features of the building include a 
principal’s office and a waiting room, a teachers’ 
rest room with kitchenette, toilets on each floor, 
a library, an auditorium that seats 500 persons, 
a gymnasium, a roof playground and a general 
shop and an activities room for the boys and 
girls in the upper grades. For the lower grade 
pupils, there are half a dozen small shops, each 
one being placed between two classrooms. 


Building Is Well Equipped 


The school is a two-story, brick, fire resistive 
structure. The floors in the classrooms and cor- 
ridors are covered with linoleum. Wood or ter- 
razzo floors are used elsewhere in the building. 
The school is equipped throughout with a wealth 
of cases and cabinets, with telephones, with clocks 
and signals in all rooms, with built-in lockers in 
the corridors for all pupils and with drinking 


fountains conveniently placed on both floors. 
The cost of the building, including architects’ 
fees, was $269,400. To this must be added 
$20,600 for a heating plant that was already on 
the ground. The total cost of the building, there- 
fore, was $290,000, exclusive of the educational 
equipment. The building was designed for 900 
pupils. 





Physical Defects Decrease as 
Intelligence Increases 


Physical defects are found to be fewer and less 
serious among children of high intelligence than 
among those of low intelligence, according to a 
review prepared by the Public Health Service, 
after a physical and mental examination of school 
children in two counties of Illinois. 

Foremost in the intelligence findings was that 
the child is doubtless affected by factors of race, 
color, nativity, language used in the home, occu- 
pation of the father, age and the place of resi- 
dence. 

The prevalence of physical defects among chil- 
dren of low intelligence quotient was compared 
with that among children of average and high 
intelligence quotient. The average number of 
physical defects decreases as the intelligence quo- 
tient increases. This tendency seems to be inde- 
pendent of race, language and other similar 
factors. 
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Relating the Teaching of English 
to Reality 


Teachers of English should be educated to take a scientific view 
of language and should be brought into contact with recent 
linguistic study and the best contemporary work in education 


By PROF. STERLING A. LEONARD, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


HE superintendent or other administrative 
"| ctier who feels that all is not well with the 

work in English in his system probably has 
reason for his doubt. For more than one hundred 
and fifty years our grammars and the entire 
force of English teachers have been earnestly at 
work trying to eradicate the form “you was.” 
Yet among grade school and even high school 
graduates, it is without doubt the form used by 
the majority of people. College graduates do not 
use it so much, but that may be because they 
come from homes where such a form of expres- 
sion is not used. 


English Courses Should Be Revised 


This is evidence that leads us to question 
whether our English teaching has actually pro- 
duced the results we want. William L. Connors 
of the Cleveland Schools Research Bureau has 
more particular and disquieting evidence. He 
gave the same English tests to 1,000 seventh 
grade pupils, 600 tenth grade pupils and 400 
high school seniors. The resulting scores showed 
increased proficiency, grade by grade, in each 
test. But Mr. Connors was not satisfied. He 
dug under these nice looking scores and what he 
found was startling. The 400 best seventh grade 
pupils did as well on every test as the 400 high 
school seniors. In other words, six years of 
English teaching in high school had effectually 
eliminated the nonacademic pupils, 60 per cent 
of them, and it had not done the rest any harm. 

This confirms what Doctor Buckingham was 
rather harshly criticized for suggesting a few 
years ago—that the rise in average intelligence 
quotient from grade to grade about parallels the 
rise in achievement on most standard tests. 

A cause of more painful doubt is to be found 
in the Army Test returns. As Doctor Gray has 
pointed out in Part I of the twenty-fourth Year- 
Book of the National Education Association, the 
most damaging discovery of those tests was not 
the number of people who could not read, though 
that was bad enough, but the number of people 


who could read and never did. Just as significant 
was the number who were able to write but who 
were so shy of writing materials that it was next 
to impossible for them to carry on even the cor- 
respondence with their relatives and friends that 
the terrible days of the war made urgent. 

The work in English is probably no worse than 
the work in other school subjects. English 
teachers are earnest, conscientious and willing, 
perhaps more willing than most of their col- 
leagues, to face the enormous and complex diffi- 
culty of their subject and to discover better ways 
of presenting it. There is no need to view the 
situation with melancholy. All that is needed is 
courageous leadership in throwing off the burden 
of impossible and futile parts of our courses of 
study and teachers of English are already awake 
to the needs of the situation. The bibliography 
at the end of this article suggests about all that 
the administrator and the curriculum committee 
of the school system need to know in order com- 
pletely to revise courses of study and procedures 
for more effectual work. 


Research Is Being Undertaken 


Dr. R. L. Lyman’s summary of investigations 
in composition, like Gray’s in reading, for ex- 
ample, offers valuable material on what is neces- 
sary for the course-maker and the teacher. Such 
books as Piaget’s “Language and Thought of the 
Child,” though not light and easy reading, offer 
a basis for undersfanding what language is, 
where children are when we begin to teach it to 
them and what modern psychology has to tell us 
about carrying them from there to where we 
want them. 

Last Spring, at the instance of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, I visited many 
universities and city and state research centers, 
from Cambridge, Mass., to Los Angeles. This 
journey made apparent to me that there is tre- 
mendous interest and activity in research bearing 
upon and affecting the teaching of English. A 
valuable study of individual instruction in Eng- 
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lish by Doctor Stevens, since published by the 
Harvard University Press, and another on the 
course of study in literature, conducted at Stan- 
ford University by Dr. Mary C. Burch and since 
published by the Clark University Press, were 
even then completed in manuscript. In the places 
that I happened to touch or to be in correspond- 
ence with, not less than fifty courses of study 
were undergoing thorough revision. The situa- 
tion is live and hopeful and the necessary mate- 
rials for its intelligent revision are at hand. 

The main difficulty, however, lies in the fact 
that in too many cases these materials are not 
being utilized. The principal impression of the 
trip was that although the traditional breach be- 
tween schools of education and schools of English 
is being rapidly bridged, pitifully little commerce 
is being carried on between the two regions. 

It is obvious that the educational psychologists 
can make as important contributions to the teach- 
ing of English as to any other subject. Never- 
theless courses and developments of procedure 
are still going on without heed to these important 
contributions. While the lack of alliance is great- 
est in the high school and the college, where of 
course the alliance might be closest, it affects in 
a measure all teaching of English. 


Textbooks Are at Fault 


Still more is it true that the important matters 
well known to students of the English language 
have not yet been made effectually known to those 
responsible for building courses of study and for 
teaching children. The teaching of English, from 
the kindergarten through the university, is still 
dominated to an astonishing degree by miscon- 
ceptions about the English language which have 
been inherited chiefly from the eighteenth cen- 
tury grammarians. It is startling to most teach- 
ers to discover, for example, such obvious facts 
about the language they teach and use as that 
words are not spoken separately but in breath 
groups or phrases and that in these phrases un- 
accented syllables have not the conventional 
vowel values but a blurred and neutral vowel 
something like “uh.” Textbooks are dominated 
by misinformation about “correct English,” and 
tests repeat their errors. As an inevitable result, 
every day many teachers perpetrate more absurd- 
ities about English usage and pronunciation than 
a trained linguist could undo in a week. 

This is not the fault of teachers or even of 
those who taught them but goes back to the inde- 
fensibly cloistered way in which scholars in uni- 
versities have lived, fearful of the contamination 
of useful and practical reality. Only in the last 
twenty-five years, under the leadership of such 
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men as G. P. Krapp at Columbia, the late Thomas 
Lounsbury at Yale and Prof. C. C. Fries at the 
University of Michigan, has a beginning been 
made to inform teachers regarding elementary 
facts relating to language. 


Incorrect Forms Now Accepted 


A hopeful result of this change in attitude is 
to be found in the report of the National English 
Council committee on courses in the English lan- 
guage for teachers. Reprints of this report 
should be in the hands of all superintendents who 
wish to advise their teachers about summer 
school courses or other college work. The teacher 
who has been through such a simple but awaken- 
ing course in the history of the English language 
as this committee outlines will be removed from 
the temptation to force upon pupils in English 
classes such absurd and unnatural forms as 
“shall you,” “it was I that came,” and “try to do 
it.” Of course, anybody who likes to do so has a 
right to use these phrases; but in doing so he 
should realize that they are more formal and 
pedantic than the normal equivalents and that to 
tell pupils these forms alone are correct is inde- 
fensible. 

In a recent study, out of 100 forms commonly 
condemned in textbooks and courses of study 
still in use, forty-five were rated by a jury of the 
most eminent philologists in the world as good 
cultivated English for use on informal occasions.’ 
The accompanying list shows the forms in part: 

None of them are here. 

This was the reason why he went home. 

That will be all right, you may be sure. 

We will try and get it. 

I felt I could walk no further. 

I’ve absolutely got to go. 

There are some nice people here. 

The members of that family often laughed at 
each other. 

Will you be at the Brown’s this evening? 

The room is awfully cold. 

We only had one left. 

Who are you looking for? 

We can expect the commission to at least pro- 
tect our interests. 

That’s a dangerous curve; you’d better go slow. 

It is me. 

You had to have property to vote. 

A treaty was concluded between 
powers. 

I have got my own opinion on that. 

My contention has been proven many times. 

One rarely likes to do as he is told. 


the four 





1 For report of this study see Leonard, S. A., and Moffett, H. Y., 
emia > Definitions of Levels in English Usage, English Jour., vol. 16, 
May, 1927. 
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There was a bed, a dresser, and two chairs in 
the room. 

Drive slow down that hill. 

I will go providing you keep quiet. 

Can I be excused from this class? 

What was the reason for Bennett making that 
disturbance? 

Haven’t you got through yet? 

He never works evenings or Sundays. 

They invited my friends and myself. 

Everyone was here, but they all went home 
early. 

He went right home and told his father. 

That clock must be fixed. 

The Rock Island depot burned down last night. 

My folks sent me a check. 

I guess I'll go to lunch. 

I can’t seem to get this problem right. 

Whoever objects to any one of these expres- 
sions is of course entitled not to use it, but there 
is no reason why he should forbid anyone else 
to use it. Moreover, the whole failure of our 
attempt to eradicate really illiterate forms such 
as “you was” is closely bound up with this. The 
pupil who is condemned for the use of idioms 
that are accepted by cultivated people naturally 
concludes that the teacher knows nothing about 
the matter and must be equally mistaken in his 
objection to “I seen” and “you was.” Hence, all 
the teacher’s words of wisdom are without effect. 


Correct Forms Should Be Mastered 


But if we concentrate resolutely on a few es- 
sentials, organize our courses to secure their 
mastery and apply to this end the laws of habit 
as they are freely explained in schools of educa- 
tion, genuine results may be hoped for. In a study 
of the social utility of language forms by C. H. 
Matravers, it was found that teaching pupils 
to avoid the following ungrammatical expressions 
would eliminate over 80 per cent of the total num- 
ber of possibilities for error discovered in more 
than 100,000 words of high school pupils’ con- 
versation reported in a stenographic transcript. 
It is clear that these forms are worth attacking 
and concentrating upon. At present we scatter 
attention on 1,581 different matters and get no- 
where. The incorrect expressions are: ain’t for 
isn’t, aren’t, hasn’t, haven’t; haven’t no; them 
books; you was; leave go; come yesterday; seen 
it; play good; can’t neither; there is or was sev- 
eral; isn’t nothing; had ought; we was; give it 
(preterit) ; wish I would have or if I would 
have; set down; hair are; done it; have saw. 

The mastery of correct forms in place of these 
ungrammatical forms might leave some time in 
the busy day for more important instruction. For 
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example, most of us who have learned to explain 
things clearly learned this not in composition 
classes but in the painful process of trial and 
error in actual attempts, generally outside of 
school or after we began teaching. What we 
know about effectual argument, good letter writ- 
ing and the telling of simple stories, we have in 
general learned in the same way, without much 
help from school courses. Yet if composition 
courses do not lead to conscious growth and mas- 
tery of such simple skills, it is surely pertinent 
to ask what they do accomplish. 


Effect on Listener Not Considered 


It is a curious fact that the hearer or reader 
is given practically no consideration in most rhet- 
oric and composition texts to-day. But in the 
“Rhetoric” of Aristotle the entire second book, 
almost one-third of the whole, was devoted to 
finding out what the audience knew and believed, 
what were their passions and prejudices. Con- 
scious attention to this sort of problem has ob- 
vious value for pupils, by helping them to be 
both members of audiences and more effective 
speakers and writers. 

In this matter, it is clear, I think, that im- 
provement has been made in recent years, but a 
much greater change in the attitude of both 
teacher and pupils toward composition is neces- 
sary before we shall get composition teaching 
that is really effective. Our work must be 
pointed directly toward help in organizing ideas 
and in developing effective communication, both 
of which are now remote from the procedures in 
formal and conventional classes in English. 

The reading of Professor Piaget’s book, pre- 
viously mentioned, should be a fundamental re- 
quirement of all who are concerned with the 
building and administration of courses in compo- 
sition. It makes clear how useless most of our 
attention to form and convention in these matters 
has been. It stresses the fact that the talk of 
small children is not even predominantly com- 
munication but is, like the speech of too many 
adults, merely “collective monologue,” often in- 
tensely uninteresting to hearers since it has no 
relation to their thoughts, interests or wishes. 
This is right and natural for little children, but 
it is a startling revelation that the speech of too 
many adults is little different in character. That 
this situation has not been recognized and reme- 
died is perhaps the most fundamental criticism 
of our current teaching of English. 

What is the superintendent or principal to do 
in order to bring about a thorough reorganiza- 
tion of the teaching of English on the basis of 
the important studies now available? We have 
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plenty of evidence that there is tremendous in- 
terest in this problem. Too often curriculum 
committees have been concerned with an elabo- 
rate listing of objectives and with attempts to 
rank these. 

The whole problem has to be approached by ed- 
ucating teachers to take a scientific view of lan- 
guage and by giving them a clear conception of 
the purpose of their subject—such common sense 
but significant and even revolutionary notions as 
were presented years ago in Dewey’s “School and 
Society.” In particular, teachers who are to do 
the work of curriculum reconstruction must be 
encouraged to secure in university classes the 
equivalent of the preparation in English language 
suggested by the National English Council com- 
mittee already referred to. They should also 
attend modern courses in the teaching of their 
subject and should learn to examine critically the 
conventional assumptions in the light of current 
psychology and social theory. 

The supervisor can adequately judge the work 
in a composition class by its reality as communi- 
eation. When speaking and writing are going 
on for genuine purposes and are being evaluated 
by teacher and class for their clarity and inter- 
est, essential matters of technique will be judged 
according to the contribution they make to the 
purpose in hand. 


Courses Must Be Readjusted 


Our courses in reading and spelling are being 
readjusted in the light of recent studies. Our 
courses in literature, under the guidance of such 
studies as those of Dr. Mary C. Burch and the 
current work of Dr. Leonard V. Koos, University 
of Chicago, have some chance of being adapted 
to meet the needs of children. Probably the 
course in composition and language will be the 
last area to be civilized, but if teachers can in- 
creasingly be brought into contact with the re- 
sults of recent linguistic study and the best con- 
temporary work in education, there is no reason 
why that process need be unduly delayed. 
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A Comparison of Rural and Urban 
Schools 


A comparison of rural and urban schools ap- 
pearing in the Kansas Teacher is presented here 
as more or less descriptive of these two types of 
school systems: 

In the rural elementary and high schools are 
found 53 per cent of the pupils in the United 
States and 58 per cent of the teachers. In rural 
communities are found 57 per cent of the entire 
elementary school enrollment, 64 per cent of the 
elementary teachers and 91 per cent of the ele- 
mentary schools of which 161,531 are one- 
teacher schools, 20,135 are two-teacher schools 
and 16,291 are consolidated schools. In rural 
communities are found 29 per cent of the entire 
secondary school enrollment and 36 per cent of 
the secondary teachers. 

The comparison further points out that 4.6 per 
cent of rural children enter college while 12.8 
per cent of urban children enter college. The 
average length of the school term in days is 156 
in the country and 183 in the city. The total 
per pupil cost, average daily attendance, is: rural, 
$75.01; city, $129.82. 

Rural teachers, supervisors and principals 
earn a yearly average salary of $855.10, while 
those in urban centers earn $1,878. The average 
of school property for each pupil enrolled is $299 
in the country and $1,878 in the city. 





The Place of the Junior College 


in the Educational Scheme 


The period of secondary education is logically 
longer than the present four-year high school and 
the first two years of college should be adminis- 
tered as a part of an enlarged secondary school 
system, an article in the School Review suggests. 

The junior college is a supplement to the work 
of liberal arts college in that it draws off profes- 
sional and semiprofessional students and permits 
the liberal arts college to devote its energies and 
resources more largely to the purpose for which 
they were established. 

Junior colleges of the future will enroll three 
kinds of students: (1) those who are taking the 
first two years of the regular four-year course of 
study and expect later to complete their course in 
the usual college or university; (2) preprofes- 
sional students who desire to fulfill the minimum 
requirements of two years for entrance into pre- 
professional schools; (3) those who by nature are 
fitted for and would if given more opportunity 
be interested in certain completion courses of a 
semiprofessional nature. 
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Developing 
Practical 
Guidance 


UCCESSFUL curricula for continuation 
S schools are not to be found ready-made. To 


be of value, each curriculum must be con- 


structed on specifications set up only after care- - 


ful consideration of as many facts as can be 
gathered about the young persons to be served. 

For several years the teachers of the Lynn 
Continuation School, Lynn, Mass., and similar 
groups have been working on the problem of 
selecting, organizing and evaluating teaching ma- 
terial. There is certain information all continua- 
tion school pupils need and certain general prob- 
lems of adjustment that practically all of them 
face, due to their employment at tender ages. 
There are many other situations calling for defi- 
nite information and training, which vary mate- 
rially in their character with the individual, his 
employment, his socal contacts and many other 
factors. 

Grouping on the basis of some factor common 
to all members of a group, such as employment 
at the same kind of work, proves to be more 
practical and a greater aid to effective teaching 
than does grouping on the more common bases 
of previous grade attainment, specific achieve- 
ment or general intelligence ratings. Our school 
is organized on the employment group basis. 

When the continuation school teachers were 


By RALPH WARREN BABB, 
DIRECTOR OF CONTINUATION SCHOOL, 
LYNN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, LYNN, MAss. 


invited by Samuel Engle Burr, director of re- 
search in the school, to form one of several local 
research councils, they immediately chose as a 
general subject for study, “‘Better Adaptation of 
Units of Instruction to Various Type Groups of 
Continuation School Pupils.” There were five of 
us in the group and I was chosen chairman and 
adviser. 

We decided to work with the following type 
groups since they represent a large percentage 
of our pupils: (1) out-of-work groups (boys and 
girls) ; (2) girls employed in the shoe industry; 
(3) boys employed in the shoe industry; (4) girls 
employed as mothers’ helpers or in their own 
homes on “home permit” employment certificates ; 
(5) boys employed in a variety of jobs, all of a 
mechanical nature. 

For specific tasks, we set up the gathering of 
such facts and information as would indicate, 
first, the immediate and primary adjustment 
problems facing members of these groups, and 
second, such other important and pressing prob- 
lems as must be faced by them from time to time. 
These tasks are not new to continuation school 
teachers. All are working at them. But it is our 
hope that a description of our method of attack- 
ing the problem and of some of the resulting 
teaching material selected will help others. 
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Our office records have been accumulating for 
nine years. In these, there is certain information 
bearing on our present task. So we studied these 
records carefully and listed, grouped and tabu- 
lated many facts about the employment of these 
young workers. 

Each of four teachers began to make job 
analyses, for the purpose of discovering teaching 
content and adjustment problems of the jobs held 
by twenty members of each of the four employed 
groups listed above. This information was ob- 
tained from conferences with the pupils, visits 
to the places of employment and conferences with 
employers, as well as from certain lesson sheet 
assignments during class. 

It was soon evident that the most pressing 
problem presented was that of the out-of-work 
group. These young persons leave full-time 
school to go to work. In so doing, they willingly 
or otherwise assume certain obligations and re- 
sponsibilities both toward themselves and toward 
the other members of their families. When they 
lose their jobs, they soon become out of adjust- 
ment with the situation that has been set up. 
While they remain out of employment, these ob- 
ligations and responsibilities fail to be met ade- 
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This chart is used in the Lynn Continuation School as 
a basis for assisting pupils to find work. 
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develops rapidly and sometimes disastrously. Tne 
immediate need of these pupils is to get other 
jobs. 

There appears then to be a factor common to 
all out-of-work pupils and this may well form 
the core of a unit of instruction for this group. 
We therefore concentrated our activities during 
the past school year on developing teaching ma- 
terial for the out-of-work groups. 

This statement does not mean that we ceased 
our activities in connection with the four groups 
of employed pupils; on the contrary, it was con- 
tinued and the field work done by the teachers 
in surveying the jobs held by employed pupils 
contributed much of use in developing teaching 
material for the out-of-work pupils. 


Many Employment Problems Revealed 


Our study of the out-of-work group revealed 
many reasons for loss of jobs and failure to get 
others. The situations listed below appeared 
often and may be regarded as representing a 
large proportion of the adjustment problems of 
the groups studied: 

1. Unable to hold job because (a) not able to 
do the work; (b) work too hard; (c) did not like 
the work; (d) got “fresh”; (e) boss not satisfied 
but pupil ignorant of reason; (f) pay too small 
but pupil would not persevere until job paying 
more was found. 

2. In looking for a job, the pupil (a) had no 
particular job in mind; (b) did not know what 
jobs might be available; (c) did not know what 
he liked; (d) did not know what he could do 
well; (e) did not know of what some of the more 
common jobs consisted; (f) did not know where 
to look for jobs; (g) did not know how to make 
contacts with jobs; (h) did not know who did 
the hiring; (i) did not know how to apply for 
a job; (j) did not know how to hold a job after 
getting it. 

On the basis of these findings, teaching mate- 
rial was selected and organized for the direct 
purpose of assisting these pupils to get the neces- 
sary information and training that lead to em- 
ployment. The accompanying chart indicates the 
temporary basis of subject matter organization 
that is set up for these pupils until they are again 
employed. When employment is arranged for, a 
basic scheme of organization with the pupil’s em- 
ployment at the center is immediately substituted. 

A logical order of presenting this material is 
indicated by the small numbers on the chart. 
This order is not followed in all cases; neither 
are all of these groups of lessons necessary for 
every out-of-work pupil. The chart simply shows 
graphically the functions of the teaching mate- 
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Girls receiving training in shoe stitching, work they are quite likely to follow when they leave the school. 


rial that has been selected for use with these 
special groups of pupils. Much of the material 
selected for this work we have found to be of 
value in guidance lessons for employed pupils. 

The lessons prepared for the purpose of help- 
ing the pupil to analyze himself consist of lesson 
sheets in the form of questionnaires and confer- 
ences between the pupil and the teacher. Gen- 
erally, conferences precede the lesson sheets, but 
occasionally the lesson sheets are studied and 
filled in by the pupil first and then become the 
basis for the conferences. This work is planned 
to bring out the following information for the 
pupil: (1) his previous successes or failures in 
employment and the reasons for them; (2) his 
personal traits and physical equipment; (3) 
his special abilities and special disabilities; 
(4) his financial needs and the economic pressure 
on his family; (5) his likes, desires and hopes 
matched against the facts brought out in (1), 
(2), (3) and (4). 

A list of jobs available for continuation school 
pupils (in Massachusetts, boys and girls fourteen 
and fifteen years of age) is prepared from our 
office records which show what jobs have been 
held by these pupils during the last nine years. 
These lesson sheets indicate approximately the 
number of boys or girls who may expect to find 
employment at any particular type of work dur- 
ing a school year. The trends are also noted. 
To-day more chances are developing in some lines 
while fewer chances exist than formerly in other 
lines of work. Some jobs have disappeared. New 


kinds of jobs are appearing. All this informa- 
tion is given the out-of-work pupil and he is 
aided in properly interpreting the data. 

After the pupil knows what jobs may be avail- 
able, he is encouraged to choose one, two or three 
at which he thinks he would like to secure em- 
ployment and for which he thinks he is somewhat 
fitted. Of course he uses his personal check-up 
and the data on chances of employment and is 
guided by conferences with his teacher. 

Opportunity is then given the pupil to find out 
just what these jobs consist of by conferring 
with pupils who work at them. An outlined 
questionnaire guides these pupils in putting down 
on paper just what is done on the job. (These 
lesson sheets give a fine check-up on the teachers’ 
job analyses made during visits to places of em- 
ployment.) Further conferences with a teacher 
help the pupil to interpret the facts obtained 
from the working pupil. If possible, the school 
also gives the out-of-work pupil a chance to try, 
in the school, the work of the job before actually 
making application for employment. The accom- 
panying picture shows the shoe stitching room 
where girls may try shoe stitching before seeking 
employment at that work. Most of the girls in 
the picture are already employed at various jobs 
in shoe factories. 

Detailed information is prepared in the form 
of lesson sheets to let the out-of-work pupil know 
just which firms have employed fourteen and fif- 
teen-year-old workers. The names of the persons 
wh do the employing are also given to the pupils 
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whenever these are known. These facts are 
gathered from our office records. 

The pupils are given information about how 
former pupils secured their jobs. They are as- 
signed definite tasks making inquiry about possi- 
ble jobs of their parents or other members of 
their families or friends, or jobs in factories. 

Considerable attention is given to helping the 
pupils to learn a good technique for use in apply- 
ing for jobs. They are trained as to the approach 
and the initial inquiry, how to answer questions 
directly, how to ask questions about the jobs, how 
to go away pleasantly with the door left open 
for a later call if they are not engaged at the 
first interview. Practice at this kind of work 
under varying conditions is provided. At first 
the teachers to whom the pupils apply are sym- 
pathetic and easy, but later purposely become 
exacting and indifferent. Pupils are required to 
practice applying for jobs in office surroundings 
and in shop surroundings, while a teacher is car- 
rying on his regular work and is not therefore 
desirous of interruption. After a little practice, 
the pupil is sent out and he reports upon his suc- 
cesses or failures. 

When a pupil obtains employment special at- 
tention is given to making him efficient on the 
job by setting up a new scheme of lessons based 
' primarily on his work. But previous to securing 
the job much information may given the pupil 
that will be of value to him in holding the job 
when he gets it. It is made plain that the work 
must be satisfactory to the employer, that the 
boy or girl may have to work hard, that the first 
day, week and month count very much, that em- 
ployment brings obligations of giving service, 
time, production, skill and judgment on the part 
of the worker, that special ability counts, that 
being willing to accept responsibility counts, that 
the pupil should bring his problems to the con- 
tinuation school—his service station. 

The result of the work of our research council 
is the organization of a unit of instruction espe- 
cially selected for a definite group of continua- 
tion-school pupils. It is quite different from any 
textbook material or material offered in the tradi- 
tional school. It has been selected to function 
for a group of pupils who have peculiar, imme- 
diate and temporary needs. 

May I suggest to those interested in similar 
work that the tendency seems to be for groups 
‘of teachers to attempt a piece of work that is too 
large for the time and effort they have to put into 
the work outside of their regular teaching job. 
A comparatively small but important problem 
should be selected and efforts should be focused 
on completing a usable piece of work. 
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Articulation Between High Schools 
and Colleges 


The educational program of every unit of the 
school system should be determined primarily by 
the needs of pupils at its level, Dr. Jesse H. New- 
lon, professor of education and director, the 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, believes. On the subject of the articula- 
tion of the high school with institutions of higher 
learning, Doctor Newlon expresses himself thus: 

“The rapid increase in the enrollment of Amer- 
ican secondary schools in the past forty years has 
brought into these schools millions of pupils not 
destined to college entrance. The standards for 
high schools which have been set up by standard- 
izing agencies have dealt primarily with the col- 
lege preparatory function. The establishment of 
these standards was beneficial at one period in 
the development of the high school, but present 
conditions demand greater freedom for the sec- 
ondary school to work out its own problems. 

“Articulation between secondary schools and 
higher institutions cannot be achieved while the 
secondary schools are bound hand and foot as 
regards the most vital part of the curriculum. 
Every program of curriculum revision in sec- 
ondary schools sooner or later runs up against 
the stone wall of the fifteen units. There can 
never be smooth articulation as long as the high 
school is thus bound by a force entirely outside 
its walls. 


Individualized Instruction Needed 


“The expansion of the secondary school down- 
ward through the junior high school and upward 
through the junior college is responsible for much 
confusion as to functions, but certain principles 
will ultimately be accepted as essential to the de- 
velopment of an integrated system of education. 

“The aim of a system of education should be to 
provide a continuous, integrated curriculum for 
each individual, in which every activity will lead 
on to the next in a smooth and unbroken sequence. 
Every unit of the school system should perform 
its special function and should provide the indi- 
vidual with the special training which is neces- 
sary to enable him to continue his education on its 
level. The individual should be guided, not forced 
into the studies and activities which will meet his 
educational needs and will fit him to become a 
useful member of society. 

“The application of these principles would per- 
mit the development of curricula that would pro- 
vide those values which should constitute the 
common heritage of all in a democracy.” 
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Selecting, Laying and Maintaining 
Linoleum Floors 


Linoleum, carefully chosen, faultlessly laid and proper- 
ly cared for, offers the school a means of rehabilitating 
its old and unsightly floors or of protecting its new ones 


By E. V. CARLQUIST, LANCASTER, PA. 


on three things: first, the selection of the 

proper type for the particular place it is to 
be used; second, a faultless job of laying; third, 
suitable care of the floors after the linoleum is 
laid. 

In schools it is especially important that these 
three things be watched carefully. Children’s feet 
are notoriously inconsiderate. As they come 
tramping and scuffling in from the street and 
playground, they put the floors to no mean test. 
Admirably suited as linoleum is for use in schools, 
if it is not of the right kind, if it is imperfectly 
laid or if it is not given the necessary care, it 
may become unsightly in a short time. Happily, 
however, the selection, laying and maintenance 
of linoleum are simple matters, and when careful 
attention is given to each of these points the floor 
question should never be a source of worry or 
trouble. 


Gon three thing with linoleum hinges largely 


Battleship Linoleum Most Popular 


By far the most commonly used type of lino- 
leum, as far as schools are concerned, is battle- 
ship linoleum. This is a plain colored variety 
coming in brown, tan, light and dark gray, terra 
cotta, blue, green and black and ranging in thick- 
nesses from a little less than an eighth of an inch 
to a fourth of an inch. Its popularity rests largely 
on the fact that it is of heavy gauge and there- 
fore able to withstand successfully a great deal of 
traffic over a period of many years. 

Plain colored linoleum, however, is often se- 
lected for school floors when patterned inlaid lino- 
leum could be used to as good an advantage. 
Then again, one-quarter-inch and_ three-six- 
teenths-inch battleship is sometimes purchased 
when a thinner gauge of battleship would suffice. 
Lack of understanding of the points to be consid- 
ered in selecting linoleum is responsible for many 
misfit floors. 

Before going into the matter of selecting the 
type, color and thickness of linoleum, it might 


be well to say that battleship is by no means the 
only kind of linoleum suitable for school purposes. 
Architects and school boards that insist on speci- 
fying heavy gauge battleship are frequently over- 
looking an opportunity to beautify the floors con- 
siderably and also in some instances to economize 
on them. Patterned linoleum is more attractive 
than plain colored linoleum. Inlaid linoleum, in 
which the pattern goes all the way through the 
material to the burlap back, is made in rich mar- 
ble designs, tile patterns and in jaspé or striated 
effects that are exceedingly attractive. These in- 
laid linoleums are more decorative than plain 
colored battleship and, in view of the increasing 
emphasis that is being given to beautifying school 
interiors, they should be seriously considered. In 
some instances, the choice of inlaid linoleum will 
result in a saving on cost. The thickest grade, 
;*;-inch thick, is sufficiently heavy for those places 
where there is a great deal of traffic. 

The volume and character of traffic are the fac- 
tors that should determine the choice, weight and 
color of linoleum to be used. The entrances and 
corridors bear the heaviest and dirtiest traffic. At 
the entrances it is especially severe, and battle- 
ship linoleum of the heaviest grade, 14-inch, is 
unquestionably the best suited to withstand this 
hard wear. As for color, brown or tan is least 
apt to show the dirt and is therefore a practical 
shade to use. 


Corridors Bear Heavy Traffic 


First floor corridors bear nearly as severe traf- 
fic as do the entrances. The same grade and color 
of battleship, therefore, will be best for these cor- 
ridors. But by the time the traffic reaches the 
upper floors, its volume is less and likewise its 
severity. Much of the dirt and grit tracked in 
from the outside will be left on the lower floors. 
In the upper floors, then, a lighter gauge of 
goods, #-inch for example, in various colors 
can be considered. For uniformity’s sake, how- 
ever, it might be best to keep the same color 
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In the photograph above is shown the main lobby of the Richmond High School, Richmond, Calif., where linoleum 
simulating tile is used. The linoleum in this case was cemented to deadening felt paper. Pictured below is a corner of 
the cafeteria in a high school at Columbia, Ind., where another linoleum of tile pattern is employed. 
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throughout the corridors, although thickness can 
be decreased as traffic decreases. 

When offices, classrooms, laboratories and simi- 
lar places are considered, the question of selection 
becomes more complicated. Naturally, as the traf- 
fic is less heavy in these rooms than it is in the 
halls, thinner gauges of patterned linoleum can 
be considered. If, however, there is to be a great 
deal of walking in and out and scuffling of feet, 
as in the principal’s office for instance, the heavier 
gauges and dark plain colors should perhaps be re- 
tained. Ordinarily, however, ;';-inch gauge or 
one that is slightly under ,’;-inch can be used 
with good results. 

That brings inlaid linoleum into the picture. 
Jaspé linoleum, in which light and dark shades of 
the same color are drawn out in striated lines, is 
admirably suited for classrooms. It can be secured 
in taupe, gray, tan and green, none of which re- 
veals dirt readily. Jaspé linoleum is also made 
with small inset figures in a contrasting color 
evenly dispersed several feet apart. These inserts 
lend an interesting color note to the floor. Then, 
in addition, there are various marble and tile 
designs in color combinations that will not show 
soil quickly. 

When the linoleum has been selected, the ques- 
tion of laying or installing it is next in importance. 
The only laying method that is really suitable for 
schools is a cementing process. This can be done 
over wood or concrete subfloors, new or old. In- 
cidentally, for old floors that have become worn, 
unsightly and insanitary, linoleum offers a splen- 
did remedy. Shabby floors can be replaced by new, 
sanitary and attractive floors. All that is required 
to prepare old floors for the laying of linoleum is 
to replace or nail all loose, defective or badly worn 
boards, plane down any unevenness of the boards 
and clean the floor thoroughly. 


Dry Floor Is Necessary 


In laying linoleum according to this cementing 
method, every precaution must be taken to see 
that the subfloor is clean, smooth and dry. Lino- 
leum cannot be laid successfully over a damp floor. 
If the subfloor is of concrete, it must be thor- 
oughly dried before the linoleum can be laid. Con- 
crete floors in contact with the ground or having 
no ventilated air space beneath them will never 
be entirely free from moisture and it is out of 
the question, therefore, to lay linoleum over them 
successfully. This moisture would set up a chem- 
ical action that in time would cause the linoleum 
to disintegrate. 

A simple test that can be used to determine 
whether or not the floor contains moisture is to 
place pieces of linoleum about two feet square, 
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face down, on the floor, weighting them down 
around the edges. Place one piece near each cor- 
ner of the room and one near the middle of the 
floor. After about twenty-four hours take them 
up. If the floor is moist, dark spots will show be- 
neath the squares. 

After the floor is cleaned, a layer of one and one- 
half pound builders’ deadening felt, about an 
eighth of an inch thick, is pasted down. The lino- 
leum is then cemented on top of this lining. Be- 
neath the snug fitting seams a waterproof cement 
is used. The finished job gives a floor that appears 
to be all in one piece. It is difficult to detect the 
seams or joints even on close inspection. It is per- 
manent, sanitary and waterproof. Another inter- 
esting fact about linoleum is that it is highly fire 
resistant. 


Felt Lining Prevents Cracking 


The primary purpose of the felt lining is to 
prevent cracking and buckling, which are almost 
certain to occur if linoleum has been cemented di- 
rectly over a wood subfloor. A wood floor is sub- 
ject to seasonal contraction and this pulls the 
boards apart slightly. If the linoleum is cemented 
directly to such a floor, the contraction splits the 
linoleum in long cracks parallel to the boards. 
The corresponding expansion makes it buckle. The 
felt, however, takes up this expansion and con- 
traction, its under layer next to the floor shearing 
with the boards while the upper layer holds the 
linoleum. 

Because concrete is not so subject to these sea- 
sonal changes, it is possible to cement linoleum 
directly over it. The meritorious features of the 
felt layer, however, make its use desirable for 
even concrete floors. It gives added resiliency to 
the naturally resilient linoleum and makes the 
floor more comfortable underfoot and also more 
quiet. The latter quality is particularly desirable 
for schools. 

Finally, there comes the question of maintain- 
ing the linoleum after it has been laid. Next to 
good laying, the care accorded a linoleum floor is 
largely responsible for the service it gives. If it is 
scrubbed with soaps and cleaning agents that 
contain abrasives or that have a high alkaline con- 
tent, its life is shortened materially. In time, 
cleaning agents of this kind will actually wear 
away the linoleum. 

Within the past year and a half, several manu- 
facturers of linoleums have introduced a new pro- 
duction process that changes the recommendations 
usually given for maintaining linoleum floors. This 
process consists of the application of a nitrocellu- 
lose lacquer finish to the linoleum. The lacquer 
is applied in such a way that it penetrates the sur- 
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face, thus making a physical bond with the ma- 
terial and sealing the tiny pores. The result is 
a floor that is practically dirtproof and stainproof. 
It also has an exceedingly smooth finish. While 
these new finishes simplify floor maintenance, they 
are not cure-alls. Floors must be maintained prop- 
erly, and the proper method depends upon the 
place where the linoleum is used and the character 
and volume of traffic to which it is subjected. Two 
different methods are recommended for proper 
maintenance. 


Methods of Cleaning 


When traffic is not severe and when the floor 
area is small, these specially processed floors can 
be maintained easily and satisfactorily by a sim- 
ple daily brushing or dry mopping. The linoleum 
may be washed from time to time as more thor- 
ough cleaning is needed. For this mild soap and 
warm water should be used. Every six months or 
so, depending on the action of traffic, the lacquer 
surface should be renewed by the application of a 
coat of brushing lacquer. A lacquer developed es- 
pecially for brushing or spraying on linoleum is 
now on the market. 

In schools the method of care that has been de- 
scribed here can probably be used only in offices, 


classrooms and entryways. For corridors and 





The pattern shown above is used in the corridors of St. Brigid’s School, San Francisco. 
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other floor areas, lacquering is not so practicable. 
In these places waxing and polishing have been 
found to be the best method of maintaining lino- 
leum floors. Lacquer processed linoleum will take 
a better wax finish than linoleum that is not made 
by the new process. Sealing the pores as it does, 
the lacquer gives a nonporous surface. Such a 
surface will not absorb the wax and because of 
this it does not become necessary to apply severa! 
coats to build up a hard protective finish. One 
light coat will give the same effect now as several 
coats did on the older type of linoleum floors. This 
coat should be applied when the floor is first 
placed in position. 

By using an electric polishing machine of in- 
stitutional size, the satiny wax finish can be main- 
tained from day to day. Occasionally it will need 
washing. Of course, the wax will gradually wear 
away and become dull and rewaxing will become 
necessary. Frequently new wax can be applied 
to the heavy traffic areas only. Complete rewax- 
ing should be necessary only a few times each 
year. 


Preparing for a Lacquer Finish 


When a linoleum floor has been waxed, lacquer 
cannot be applied until all the wax has been re- 
moved. Some schools may want to lacquer certain 
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A plain linoleum is used in the study library of the South Side High School, Denver, Colo. 


areas of old linoleum when the waxing and polish- 
ing treatment has been in use. In such a case, 
the floor should be scrubbed vigorously and then 
gone over thoroughly with a cloth soaked in gaso- 
line or naphtha. This will remove the wax. The 
final step before lacquering is a good rinsing of the 
floor with clear water. If the wax is removed 
carefully and completely in this manner, the floor 
can be lacquered suecessfully. 


Maintenance Is Not Costly 


General experience has proved that linoleum 
floors that are maintained by waxing and polishing 
can be cared for more cheaply than other floors 
and that when they are properly waxed and pol- 
ished, the maintenance expense can be reduced 
to about half. 

A field study on this subject was made some 
time ago by the A. E. Nielsen Co., Chicago, an 
engineering concern. The Roosevelt High School, 
Wyandotte, Mich., and the public schools of De- 
troit were among the places studied. The former 
school has 6,000 square yards of linoleum floors 
cemented over felt to concrete. The linoleum is 
brushed daily and is washed and rewaxed twice 
a year. The labor costs for the care of the floors 
amounted at the time of the survey to $125 a 
month, or approximately ninety-one cents a square 


yard yearly. This was an annual saving of thirty 
cents a square yard over the cost of maintaining 
the floors that had been in use during previous 
years. 

In the Detroit public schools, where similar care 
is accorded the floors, the labor cost was $75 an 
hour, or twenty-seven cents a square yard an- 
nually. This was a saving of thirteen cents a 
square yard over the previous maintenance cost. 

These figures demonstrate, then, the genuine 
economy that can be realized by caring for lino- 
leum properly. More important than the lowered 
maintenance cost, however, is the fact that floors 
cared for in this manner will last longer and 
look better. 


Purchase Points to Remember 


The three points that should be kept in mind 
whenever the purchase of linoleum is contem- 
plated are repeated here in the following sum- 
mary: 

The linoleum should be chosen on the basis of 
the character of the traffic it will have to bear; it 
should be laid by the felt layer process and it 
should receive proper care. If each of these points 
is carefully observed, linoleum will prove its worth 
as a durable and ornamental covering for school 
floors. 
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Differentiating the Training Needs 
of Rural and Urban ‘Teachers’ 


Since a rural school deals with those who live in a special 
environment, its teachers should be equipped to understand 
rural people ‘and their particular economic and social problems 


By JULIAN E. BUTTERWORTH, 
HAVE a friend who likes to argue with me re- 
garding the question of whether rural educa- 
tion is different from any other education. 

“How is rural arithmetic different from any 

other arithmetic?” he asks. And I have to reply: 

“There is no difference in the mathematical laws 

involved. Division, interest and square root in- 

volve the same laws whether taught in a large 

city or in a remote one-teacher school.” But I 

believe I am justified in adding that a progres- 

sive teacher will give each group of pupils prob- 
lems involving operations that are within their 
every-day experience. The question of whether 
there are significant differences in the two fields 
should not be settled by citing an extreme case. 


What Is a Rural School? 


Since professional people disagree in this 
matter, it is not surprising that the school trus- 
tee is sometimes perplexed. His common sense 
enables him to see that arithmetic is arithmetic, 
yet he often has the feeling that there are some 
significant differences between rural and urban 
school work. For the conscientious trustee the 
problem has practical aspects. If he is the sole 
representative of the people in a one-teacher dis- 
trict he often has to choose the teacher without 
guidance and has to pass judgment upon her 
policies and activities. If he is one of a board of 
education in a village or county school system, he 
has to aid in selecting a principal or superintend- 
ent and in formulating and appraising the poli- 
cies of the schools. Naturally, if there are any 
significant differences between rural and non- 
rural education they will show themselves when 
such problems are faced. 

In this paper, I shall set forth some of the 
issues involved in this question. I do not pretend 
to represent all rural school thinkers and work- 
ers. Not only are there “schools of thought” in 
rural education but within a particular “school” 


*Read at a meeting of the Associated School Boards and Trustees of 
New York State, Troy, N. Y. 
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individuals differ. However, I believe that I am 
presenting substantially the views of one group 
that appears to have considerable influence at 
this time. 

Our conception of a rural school is probably 
broader than that held by many. As here used, 
the term “rural school” does not refer to a one- 
room school only. It does not even designate an 
elementary school. A rural school is not merely 
a school in the open country, even of the con- 
solidated type; it may be located in the small 
village. Nor is it one that trains for the farming 
occupations only. Since many of the boys will go 
into farming and many of the girls will be home- 
makers in rural communities, the progressive 
rural school will naturally offer special curricula 
in agriculture and homemaking. But it will offer 
other curricula for those looking toward law, 
medicine, business or engineering whenever there 
may be need for such services. 

A rural school, as we conceive it, is one that 
serves those who live in areas having a relatively 
low density of population. Roughly speaking, it 
is a school found in a community of less than 
2,500 population. In New York this limit is 
4,500. Some such conception seems necessary if 
we are to correlate the various rural agencies 
that provide a complete common school educa- 
tion of adequate quality for those living in the 
nonurban centers. A village and its contributing 
open country areas cannot stand apart but must 
cooperate, if the needs of modern education as 
represented by specialized vocational and aca- 
demic curricula in the high school—music, art, 
library facilities and health activities—are to be 
met. 


Relating School Work to Life’s Problems 


According to this conception a rural school is 
unique only in that it deals with those who live 
in a special environment. It attempts to train 
not for that environment but through that en- 
vironment for whatever opportunity life may 
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hold. Rural education is thus seen to be related 
to all education, whether it is adapted to the 
needs of those entering college or one of the occu- 
pations. All belong to the same family but each 
has its own personality. In rural education we 
want no different philosophy, no different aim 
from that of educators from the largest cities. 

Rural education is one of the most important 
of our special environment types of education. 
This is partly because of its historical significance 
in a country that has so recently developed from 
a pioneer status. It is of particular importance 
largely because, as here defined, it includes 53 
per cent of all pupils enrolled and 58 per cent of 
all teachers in public schools of the United States. 


What the Country Child Lacks 


In order that we may have a common back- 
ground for a constructive attack on this problem, 
I shall present briefly a few elementary concepts 
and a simple line of reasoning. 


1. We know that environments differ. 

2. The environment in which a person lives 
provides experiences that influence his develop- 
ment. The child in the country has an intimate 
contact with nature that not only gives valuable 
knowledge, if he will observe closely, but may, 
especially under wise guidance, develop habits, 
ideals and attitudes that are profoundly signifi- 
cant throughout life. But intelligent people do 
not submit entirely to environmental influences. 
They recognize limitations in those influences and 
seek to rise above them. So, for the rural child, 
as for any child, we see certain lacks in social 
contacts, in health practices and in breadth of 
reading during leisure hours, and we seek to pro- 
vide experiences that will overcome the deficien- 
cies observed. 

3. To supply these needs a curriculum is first 
of all planned and is then taught, supervised and 
administered. 

4. There are many rural environments. They 
range from those of the remotest mountain ranch 
through the fertile farms of the prairie states, 
the hamlet, and the village to those of that larger 
aggregation that falls just short of what we call 
a city. Consequently there should be not one 
rural curriculum but as many as there are en- 
vironments that create significant educational 
needs. 

Gradually we are taking this question of dif- 
ferentiation out of the realm of opinion by mak- 
ing analyses of the tasks to be performed in dif- 
ferent types of schools. In a recent study Verne 
McGuffey' compared 550 teachers in one-room 


' McGuffey, Verne, Differences in the Activities of Grade Teachers 
and of Teachers in the One-Room Rural School, Doctor’s Dissertation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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schools of twenty-four states with 200 grade 
school teachers in the cities of five states. One 
hundred and twelve activity items were used as a 
check list. He stated: “At least 80 of the 112 
items in the check list are performed by half or 
more of the teachers in the one-teacher school 
and by few or none of the grade teachers.” 
For example, 61 per cent of the teachers in one- 
room schools must order school supplies as com- 
pared with 5 per cent in city schools. Five per 
cent of the one-room teachers receive and audit 
school supplies compared with 1 per cent in city 
schools. Sixty-one per cent of the first group 
must make the final decision in cases of classi- 
fication and promotion, compared with 12 per 
cent in the second group. Forty-eight per cent 
in the small school must provide publicity for 
the school as compared with 1 per cent in the 
large school. Sixty-two per cent of the one-room 
teachers must plan and execute work with little 
or no supervision as compared with 6 per cent 
in the city schools. When the program is ad- 
justed to accommodate several grades the per- 
centages are 80 and 3; when the teacher serves 
as school librarian, 60 and 4; when she keeps all 
school records, 71 and 6; when she conducts en- 
tertainments for the community, 60 and 2. These 
are only a few of the many activities wherein the 
teacher in the one-room school faces problems 
that the teacher in the city school meets with 
relative infrequency. 


Special Training Should Be Provided 


Two other conclusions by McGuffey are of in- 
terest. He stated that “There are few differ- 
ences between the activities of teachers in the 
one-teacher schools of various states.” If other 
investigations confirm this finding, then it is evi- 
dent that facts similar to those here given may 
justifiably be used as a basis in training one- 
room teachers. There are still 160,000 of these 
one-teacher schools in this country. “In the 
opinion of the county superintendents,” according 
to McGuffey, “the most important factor in the 
success of teachers for one-room schools is 
special training for that type of position.” If 
other studies agree with this, then it is obvious 
that training for dealing with these situations 
should be provided. We should not leave the 
teacher to fall back upon the costly method of 
learning through undirected experience. 

One of the most important requirements of the 
rural school is that the teacher understand the 
rural environment and know how to utilize and 
supplement it in getting the maximum of pupil 
development. While the curriculum, basically, 
will be similar to that of any progressive school, 
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certain modifications are to be desired. The de- 
mand for vocational training in agriculture is 
perhaps the most striking of the needs of the 
rural areas not ordinarily existing in the urban 
centers. Nature study is a subject perhaps not 
more needed than in the city but certainly offer- 
ing greater opportunity to children in the coun- 
try and village districts. It may therefore re- 
ceive reasonable emphasis. The relative isolation 
characteristic of the country creates needs for 
contacts and for an understanding of the activi- 
ties and ideals of other groups. Naturally the 
alert teacher, in making her work more effective, 
will use problems in arithmetic, projects in geog- 
raphy and themes in English that are based upon 
environmental experiences. 


Teacher Must Understand Rural People 


The specialized training needed in agriculture, 
homemaking and nature study may be conceded. 
But, it is said, the others seem to be largely 
matters of common sense. Yet if an investiga- 
tion recently made of 100 rural teachers of New 
York is at all representative, we cannot trust 
these matters entirely to the individual’s native 
insight and initiative. 

In a recent study Shales’ used what he calls a 
“weighted environment score” to measure the de- 
gree to which teachers make use of environment 
in their instruction. The scores varied from 0 to 
35. Thirty-five of the 100 teachers had a score 
of 0; one a score of 35. The median was 3.1. 
The investigator set up an empirical standard 
of 20 on his scale as representing reasonably ef- 
fective use of environmental factors. Ninety- 
five per cent fell below this standard. Among 
the investigator’s conclusions are these: 

1. The group as a whole made relatively little 
use of the out-of-school environment and experi- 
ence of the children in the teaching covered by 
these observations. Thirty-five per cent did noth- 
ing of this sort. 

2. Such contacts as were made were largely 
fragmentary and incidental. 

3. Only one-third of the teachers were follow- 
ing any of the procedures usually considered es- 
sential to the effective use of pupils’ out-of-school 
experiences. 

4. The project method of dealing with real 
life problems was receiving practically no appli- 
cation. 

5. Since the use of the out-of-school environ- 
ment appears to be a special ability, it must like 
all other skills be acquired through understand- 
ing and interested practice. 


1 Shales, John M., A Study of the Use of Out-of-School Environment 
by the Teachers of Certain Small Rural Schools, Doctor’s Thesis, Cor- 
nell University, 1928. 
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The rural school worker, whether teacher, 
principal or superintendent, needs to understand 
rural people and their economic and social prob- 
lems. There are questions regarding the nature 
and the number of social organizations that are 
needed; questions of health, including the serv- 
ices of doctors, dentists and hospitals, of the 
rural church, of libraries, lyceums, Chautauquas 
and other means for supplying information and 
recreation; questions of economic returns and of 
cooperative action for meeting social and eco- 
nomic problems. These cannot be ignored if the 
school officer is to relate the school to the prob- 
lems of living. Furthermore, knowledge of these 
matters will give him insight that will greatly 
strengthen him in his leadership activities. 

These problems involve both knowledge and 
attitude. The knowledge may be given readily 
through courses in rural sociology and economics 
and related practical work. The development of 
the right attitude toward problems of rural life 
is not so easy. There is involved an understand- 
ing of conditions as they are, an appreciation of 
those things in rural life that are wholesome, and 
a determination to encourage change when 
change is to be desired. 


Regular Courses Must Be Modified 


There appears to be rather common agreement 
that under the present conditions the following 
specialized instruction will be sufficient for the 
training of the rural school teacher: 

1. A general course in rural education serv- 
ing as an introduction to the whole field. This 
will attempt to clear up misconceptions, set forth 
objectives and solve professional problems pe- 
culiar to rural school service. Curriculum adap- 
tation should be one of the more important prob- 
lems. 

2. Practice teaching in various types of rural 
schools (one-room, two-room, consolidated and 
others). 

3. A course in rural sociology and economics 
with some field experience with community prob- 
lems. 

4. A course in nature study and agriculture 
to give such knowledge of these fields as will en- 
able the teacher to appreciate and use these en- 
vironmental factors. 

These courses demand not over one-fifth of a 
two-year normal school curriculum. Besides 
these special offerings the instructors of general 
courses in music, arithmetic, geography and 
allied subjects should keep in mind the special 
problems of the rural worker and give sugges- 
tions from time to time. 

According to our definition, the rural school 
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must deal with the educational problems in a 
variety of situations from the one-room school 
of the open country to the secondary school of 
the village that serves both farm and village 
youth. Among these situations professional 
problems of the teacher differ both in kind and 
in degree. So also the work of the village prin- 
cipal and the county superintendent differs from 
that of the principal and the superintendent of 
the city. We do not as yet have detailed data 
showing the extent and nature of these differ- 
ences, but a few illustrations may serve some- 
what the same purpose. 


Determining a Salary Schedule 


Some of the problems have both similar and 
dissimilar elements. Take, for example, the 
preparation of a local salary schedule. The gen- 
eral factors to be taken into account are probably 
largely the same—the cost of living, the amount 
of training and experience, and efficiency. I am 
not sure but that a factor has to be considered 
in constructing a county schedule that does not 
apply in a city—that is, a recognition of the 
fewer social and recreational opportunities of the 
county and the rural village. However, it is evi- 
dent that the particular facts to be used in de- 
termining the basic salary that will provide ade- 
quate living standards will differ in city and 
country. The techniques for securing the facts 
may be much the same, but the facts themselves 
will be different. 

In planning a building program there appear 
to be numerous differences between the country 
and the city. In most rural counties the popula- 
tion is increasing little. In many it is declining. 
Even when there is little change in total popula- 
tion it is often shifting from hamlet to village 
or from village to village as new roads are 
opened or new service agencies are established. 
In order to interpret such situations and to pre- 
dict the movement of the farm population, it is 
necessary to have a broad background of knowl- 
edge regarding rural life. We need to have some 
general conceptions, at least, as to the effect that 
the increased use of farm machinery is likely to 
have upon farm labor and consequently the num- 
ber of persons who can be supported in the coun- 
try. We should know something of the probable 
trends in farm income as compared with other 
incomes to see what the effect may be upon the 
size of the rural population. 

In attempting to predict the movement of the 
farm group within its own territory, it is im- 
perative that we consider the influence of such 
factors as the service facilities offered in various 
villages, the proposed development of the state 
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highway system and the desirability and the 
practicability of consolidating schools and trans- 
porting children. In determining the specific 
building needs of a community we must measure 
as accurately as we can the demand for agricul- 
ture and other vocational subjects. The predica- 
tion of the community needs in agricultural 
training, for example, almost defies the specialist 
in agricultural education, and certainly would be 
beyond one not familiar with agricultural condi- 
tions. 

Leadership is needed in both urban and rural 
school situations. From general observation one 
is tempted to say, however, that democratic 
leadership of the whole citizen body is more es- 
sential to educational progress in the country 
than in the city. The rural citizen has fewer 
matters to demand his attention and is less ac- 
customed to delegating responsibilities. Conse- 
quently it is more important to keep him in- 
formed as to school needs in order to prevent 
his blocking progressive policies. While the rural 
citizen has, of course, the same general charac- 
teristics as the urban citizen, the conditions 
under which he lives appear to develop habits 
and ideals that create special problems for the 
school leader. His first step in successful leader- 
ship is the understanding of the rural citizen and 
the social and economic conditions under which 
he lives. 


Town and Country Face Different Problems 


Some administrative problems differ widely in 
rural and urban situations. Among the more 
important ones are the finding of satisfactory 
housing conditions for the teachers; organizing 
the schedule of classes for one teacher to cover 
six to eight grades instead of one grade; keeping 
the teacher professionally alert when she is 
largely without contact with other teachers; pro- 
viding an effective plan of supervision; consoli- 
dating the schools and transporting the children. 
It is true that most cities have problems of con- 
solidation and transportation, but how different 
they are from those found in rural communities. 
The city has a public carrier system already es- 
tablished with its own trained staff of managers 
and workers; it has the wealth to carry out any 
reasonable project, and the people involved are 
probably not so tied down to habits of thinking 
that retard progress. In the country new means 
of transportation usually have to be provided, 
often under road and weather conditions that are 
disheartening; the transportation system has to 
be administered by the school officers; increased 
funds have to be found when income is already 
too near the margin of existence; and the people 
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have to be persuaded that the proposals are es- 
sential to their welfare. 

I have, of course, barely scratched the surface 
in analyzing these two situations. It seems fair 
to say, however, that rural and urban adminis- 
trative jobs have both similar and dissimilar ele- 
ments. These elements may include principles, 
facts, techniques, ideals, habits and attitudes. 
Whether the dissimilar elements represent 10, 50 
or 90 per cent I do not know. At present no one 
can do more than express a judgment. 


Separate Training Not Advisable 


The prevailing sentiment among those partic- 
ularly concerned with the rural school is that 
there should not be separate institutions for the 
training of those who are to go into rural service. 
We want to break down barriers between country 
and city, not build them up; and the special rural 
normal school would, so far as we can predict, 
tend to have that effect. It follows, then, that 
every normal school or teachers’ college having 
rural areas within its sphere of influence should 
do something along this line for the teacher. A 
teacher training institution supported by the 
state owes its services to the rural areas as much 
as to the cities. It should not plead a lack of 
responsibility for training rural workers because 
it cannot supply the demands of the cities. We 
have no moral right, except when conditions are 
temporarily beyond our control, to say that the 
training of rural teachers should be left to lesser 
training agencies, such as the high school train- 
ing class. Fortunately there is evidence, in sev- 
eral states at least, that the training class has 
now served its purpose and that more adequate 
provision will be made through the normal 
schools and the teachers’ colleges. This year 
New York has organized departments of rural 
education in three of its state normal schools. 
The success of these departments is encouraging. 

Opinions differ in regard to the organization 
of the rural training service, but my own belief 
is that for the present there should be special 
courses or even a separate department of rural 
education for those preparing for rural service. 
However, it is not the name “rural” that matters. 
What is significant is that the school worker be 
trained to meet the needs that he is likely to 
face. Perhaps when we have made it second 
nature to give training in terms of the problems 
that confront each group, we can ignore the 
term “rural.” I believe that this time is far dis- 
tant. We still seem to need a symbol to remind 
us of the nature of our task and to hold us to it; 
to keep us from veering toward those attractive 
problems of the urban community that now seem 
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to win the larger share of our attention. But, 
let me repeat, whatever organization of the spe- 
cial service for rural school training is provided, 
it should be built upon and correlated with the 
offerings in general education. 

Progress in providing this special service has 
been encouraging. A study made by Bunting and 
McGuffey' in the spring of 1927 showed that of 
149 teacher training institutions from which data 
were received 126, or 85 per cent, were engaging 
in one or more of nine types of activities stressing 
the needs of rural schools. These data showed 
a considerable increase in a four-year period. 
Some teacher training officials have not estab- 
lished differentiated activities for rural workers 
because they do not believe that the differences 
are significant. Others are only awaiting the time 
when the demand will be sufficient to justify the 
effort. Even the colleges and universities are 
beginning to sense the obligations and the op- 
portunities of this field, because as long ago as 
1923, seventy-seven of these institutions were of- 
fering 124 courses in rural education. Several 
universities are now offering graduate instruc- 
tion to those wishing to prepare for positions of 
leadership in the rural field. 





How New York State Is Financing 
Rural Education 


The New York State system of equalization for 
financing rural education, effective in 1930, where- 
by each local district will receive state aid accord- 
ing to its need, and is entitled to a minimum of 
$1,500 annually, is excellent, according to the spe- 
cialist in rural education, United States Office of 
Education, Mrs. Katherine M. Cook. Under this 
program, districts with inadequate and meager 
funds will be in a position to offer adequate and 
sufficient training to their pupils. 

Two fundamental factors are involved in deter- 
mining the equalization quota that a district shall 
receive under this policy: first, full valuation of 
the district; second, average daily attendance of 
pupils in the district. It is so arranged that the 
equalization quota increases as the pupil at- 
tendance increases and the valuation decreases. 

The whole equalization program in New York 
State, according to Mrs. Cook, contemplates bene- 
fit to the child irrespective of where he lives. The 
industrial centers where population is greater will 
aid in the distribution of funds to the districts 
which could not independently support their edu- 
cational demands. 


' Bunting, R. L., and McGuffey, Verne, Preparation of Rural Teach- 
ers, Teachers College Record, vol. 29, pp. 716-727, 1927. 
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How to Choose 
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the Site for the 


New City School 


This study, developed over a period of years, is replete 
with valuable suggestions for the school official whose task 
it is to choose a suitable location for the new school 


By L. W. REESE, STATE SUPERVISOR OF HIGH SCHOOLS, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


lection of sites for city school buildings. 

Three or four—seldom more than four— 
items have been considered in the past, and even 
then these have not been common to all cities. 
This study does not attempt to develop any scien- 
tific instrument for selecting city school sites, 
since such a procedure would be impossible as well 
as highly impracticable, due to changing condi- 
tions and situations. Many items, however, should 
be considered before a site is finally selected. The 
importance of these items will determine the 
weight that should be attached to them. 


How the Study Was Developed 


MV ct attention should be given to the se- 


This article was not written overnight, but has 
been developed over a period of several years. A 
brief description of how it was developed follows: 

1. The various score cards dealing with rating 
of school buildings which usually have several 
items bearing on the site were studied with spe- 
cial reference to form and general idea. The score 
cards studied were the Strayer and Engelhardt,’ 
the Stevenson and Ashbaugh,? the Wisconsin* and 
the score card for selecting school sites for rural 
consolidated school buildings.‘ 

2. A bibliography was made by checking books, 
magazine articles and school building programs 
and surveys for the pages dealing with the site 
problem. 

3. Conferences were held with city school su- 
perintendents, with directors of school housing, 
with professors of education and with school 
architects. 

4. From these readings and conferences the 
questionnaire shown in Table I was evolved. 

5. Evaluated answers were received from fifty- 
nine school men, that is, answers whose items’ 
weight totaled 1,000 points. Table II is a classi- 
fied list of those answers. In addition to those 
answers, suggestions and questions were sent by 
those who did not fill in the questionnaire with 
items’ weight totaling 1,000 points. 


6. From these questionnaires the resultant 
weight—or score card—was evolved. This sum- 
mation will be described later in detail. 

7. Only research that has a direct bearing on 
the sites for new school buildings was considered 
in this study. 

In this article four tables are included. Table I 
is a copy of a questionnaire. The paragraph intro- 
ducing the questionnaire tells the story. Table II 
shows the classification of answers to the ques- 
tionnaire. Table III is the summation of the num- 
ber of points given each item. It will be noted that 
there is a range of from nineteen to eighty points. 
“Skyline” received only nineteen points, while 
“trend of population,” and “sanitary and healthful 
environment,” received eighty points each. The 
items under “accessibility” totaled 287 points. The 
items under “environment” totaled 341. The “soil 
and drainage” items were given only 99 points 
weight, while 273 points were given to “general” 
which consisted of seven items. 


The Ranking of the Various Items 


Table IV is interesting in that it shows the item 
rank. It may be worth while to point out several 
features of this figure. The “trend of population” 
and “sanitary and healthful” items tied for first 
rank with “size of site,” coming next. There 
seems to be a demand for larger school sites. It 
is interesting to note that the “economical” item 
did not rank high. This is a good sign. Too many 
sites have been selected with only one idea in view 
—the most economical) plot of ground. 

“Soil and drainage” as a general head did not 
rank high. This is readily understood because 
most of our cities to-day have good drainage and 
are well protected by state laws and local ordi- 
nances in these features. 

That there is wide variance in the matter of 
size of site is shown in Fig. 1. The large eastern 
cities have 11 square feet per pupil, while some 
western cities have 176 square feet per pupil. The 
minimum requirement is given as 100 square feet. 
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This, however, is perhaps rather large, since we 
are somewhat hemmed in in our cities in the mat- 
ter of securing large sites. Then, too, our gym- 
nasiums have been a great help in instances where 
a large site could not be obtained without sacri- 
ficing many other items. 

The general discussion in this article will deal 
with the items that treat of the selection of the 
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a school must be located so as to make it possible 
for the greatest number to be educated with the 
greatest convenience and with the highest per- 
centage of efficiency. 

The city of Cleveland bases accessibility and 
usability on a fifty-year building life. Travel dis- 
tance, central location and growth are considered. 
Rochester, N. Y., bases accessibility on a seven- 





TABLE I—THE QUESTIONNAIRE SUMMATION CARD TO BE USED AS AN AID IN SELECTING CITY 


SCHOOL SITEs 


| Dear Co-worker: 


| Will you please help us weight the items that should be taken into consideration when a 


site is selected for a city school building. 


| the number of points you think each item deserves. 


If you see fit, we should be pleased to have you give 


The grand total should be 1,000. If you 


think that more items should be included, or that some of the items are too unimportant to 


other suggestions you care to make. 


1. Accessibility 


1. Geographical center .................- 
2. Population group or center............. 
3. Trend of population..............cee0- 
4. Transportation facilities .............. 
5. 

| 2. Environment 

| 1. Free from unpleasant odors............ 
2. Free from disturbing influences........ 
3. Free from immoral influences.......... 
ee ee i occ cn endeseeenee 
5. Sanitary and healthful................ 
ET... 6% Sécdbbee weac08 beneee eos 

3 

| 3. Soil 

1. Permeable and dry ...............000. 

2. Free from organic matter............. 

| : Free from artificial construction........ 

4. General 

1. Satisfaction of patrons................ 
i a dew as a 
3. Contour for buildings and grounds...... 
I ta ee a et ees oo oles 
EEE PAS ae aan re ee ee 
sa wc cc eneaw seen dues 
ha den dae nncend see hee 
8. 
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merit a place on the card, please place the changes at the bottom of the sheet, as well as any 


Very cordially yours, 
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site for a school planned for a city district. 

In numerous cases in this study the papers and 
letters sent in answer to the questionnaire have 
been quoted at length. The quotations are mean- 
ingful. 

Accessibility: This item has several contribut- 
ing parts—geographical center, population cen- 
ter or group, trend of population or future growth 
and transportation facilities or site convenience 
regarding ease of attendance. 

In order to reach the highest point of efficiency 





ty-five year period. It is recognized that the pop- 
ulation growth through this time cannot always 
be estimated and that an excess growth can be 
provided for through an extension to the school 
house. 

The site should be as central as possible to the 
pupils it serves. If it is a high school, it should 
be convenient to its contributing elementary 
school. If it is an elementary school, it should 
be within short walking distance of the majority 
of the pupils. 
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TABLE II—CLASSIFICATION OF ANSWERS TO 
THE QUESTIONNAIRE IN TABLE I 


No. Classification of Answers. 


22 Cities—100,000 and over 
19 Cities— 30,000-100,000 
7 Cities— 10,000-30,000 
1 Cities— 5,000-10,000 
| 9 Professors of education 
1 U. S. Office of Education 
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In the St. Paul Survey by G. D. Strayer and 
N. L. Engelhardt, the view was given that the site 
should be a central one if most of the other items 
could be reasonably satisfied. The site also should 
provide for the probable expansion of the dis- 
trict. M. D. Jones, Cleveland, in his report to the 
board of education on the building needs for the 
Moulton-Prescott-Almira District, emphasizes that 
few of the kindergarten and first grade pupils 
should be required to walk more than ten minutes. 
A building for elementary school pupils should 
be within easy walking distance for the pupils. 
From Denver, Colo., the assistant superintendent 
of schools, H. W. Anderson, writes, “Elementary 
schools should be in walking distance of all the 
children they serve—three-eighths to one-half 
mile radius.” George A. Davis, president, board 
of education, Grand Rapids, Mich., says, “In our 
city we do not take into consideration transporta- 
tion since our new buildings do not require pri- 


TABLE IV—ITEM RANK FOR AID IN SELECT- 
ING CITY SCHOOL SITES 


1. Accessibility Rank 
| 1. Geographical center ................ 5 | 
| 2. Population group or center........... 4 | 
| BL eee Gt WE «wT... ee 1 
| 4. Transportation facilities............. 6 
| 2. Environment | 
| 1. Free from unpleasant odors.......... 11 | 
| 2. Free from disturbing influences..... 9 | 
| 3. Free from immoral influences........ 7 
| 4. Pree frems ROMOTGS ..............05.- 8 
| 5. Sanitary and healthful.............. 1 
gE Sea errer e 13 
| 8. Soil and Drainage 
1. Permeable and dry.................. 11 
2. Free from organic matter............ 17 
3. Free from artificial construction...... 18 
4. General 
| 1. Satisfaction of patrons .............. 16 
Se AP ee 15 
| 8. Contour for buildings and grounds.... 13 
I as cin bs ns xk chee ae ena 20 
ee ea a tn eee di ek ail 3 
ree eee 10 
Pe ik nck6cdenvboepene donee 19 
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mary children to walk more than half a mile. High 
school pupils walk a greater distance.” 

The geographical center, then, must be kept 
in mind when sites are chosen for new buildings. 
It must be remembered, however, that certain out- 
lying villages may be annexed within the next 
twenty years. The chances that the geographical 
center may be changed within the next twenty 
years may be reasonably checked by referring to 
the zoning laws, to the type of population and also 
to such features as seemingly natural barriers. 


‘CARD FOR 














TABLE III—THE SUMMATION 
HELP IN SELECTING CITY SCHOOL SITES 
1. Accessibility Points 
1. Geographical center ................. 68 
2. Population group or center........... 72 
S. Trema of population..............0. 80 
4. Transportation facilities ........... 67 
edd sek ha aalteee onan 287 
2. Environment 
1. Free from unpleasant odors.......... 41 
2. Free from disturbing influences...... 57 
| 3. Free from immoral influences........ 63 
Bt. 2 fd ree 62 
5. Sanitary and healthful.............. 80 
i eh vies + 450d dewerneee 38 
0 re ee rer eS 341 
| §$. Soil and Drainage 
ee 41 
2. Free from organic matter............ 32 
| 3. Free from artificial construction...... 26 
| 0 Py ee conn ener re 99 
4. General 
1. Satisfaction of patrons .............. 36 
i nh 37 
3. Contour for buildings and grounds.... 38 
sob n'd tok wei hale cone adaee 19 
0 Re ae rae 76 
eS 2 eer rer ree 45 
| eg Gs ay os Se ay Pals cae Kean 22 
| kee, ek og he eS ae 273 
| SE WE ah asin nn cencees 1,000 
— 








Homer Davis, assistant in administrative re- 
search, Chicago schools, says, “I would give blank 
points, assuming that the territory within the 
boundaries is to be fully occupied for no other 
than residential purposes.” Following out this 
idea in regard to the geographical center, if the 
territory so designated is already heavily popu- 
lated and will in all probability continue to be so, 
the geographical and population centers will near- 
ly coincide. 

School men are settled on the fact that the pu- 
pils in the first six grades should walk to and 
from school and that the distance, except in ex- 
treme cases, should not exceed half a mile. For 
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This school and the one 
pictured on the oppo- 
site page present a 
striking example of the 
good and bad in selec- 
tion of a school site. 
This building has on 
two sides manufactur- 
ing plants and on the 
others a car line and a 
congested highway. It 
has only several hun- 
dred square feet of 








pupils in junior high schools, the distance should 
not exceed a mile. Senior high school pupils should 
not have to walk more than a mile and a half, or 
else the school should be convenient to street car 
lines if the high school is to serve a large area. 

The National Education Association has issued 
a bulletin® giving these requirements for travel 
distance: Elementary schools should have a radius 
of one-half mile to three-fourths mile; the junior 
high school, one and one-fourth miles to one and 
one-half miles; the senior high school, one and 
one-half miles to two miles. A warning, however, 
is sounded in the survey made at St. Joseph, Mo.,° 
concerning a situation that is quite common in 
many cities— schoolhouse sites too near each 
other. This problem, however, will be solved if 
the school buildings are built to accommodate 
more pupils and if the radiuses suggested by the 
National Education Association are kept in mind. 

An important consideration in choosing a site 
is its central location with regard to the school 
population. The method of finding the popula- 
tion center needs little or no explanation. In sev- 
eral of the leading cities it is computed with 
mathematical accuracy. The method of finding 
the population center is explained fully by G. E. 
Irons’ and Fred Engelhardt.‘ 


Obtaining Reliable Information 


In some cities complete reliable information 
through the school media cannot be had on the 
school population. C. B. Glenn, superintendent 
of schools, Birmingham, Ala., offers several excel- 
lent sources of information based on accurate 
data: “In many cases estimates are already avail- 
able, having been prepared at great expense by 
public service corporations that are looking sev- 
eral years into the future. The commercial sur- 





playground space. 


veys by a large telephone company are among the 
most reliable estimates referred to. Other esti- 
mates are possible through data collected by the 
United States Census Bureau. These may be ob- 
tained from the director. In some cities, and espe- 
cially in Birmingham, the distribution of the 
school population is known through the school 
census enumeration, by subdivided areas or school 
districts, and plotted on school population maps. 
Each successive school census furnishes additional 
data and corroboration of or corrections to pre- 
vious estimates.” This applies in part to the item, 
“trend of population,” but it still has much to do 
with present population when there is a scarcity 
of data in the office of the board of education. 


What Plan Will Be Most Serviceable? 


In some school districts, there are parochial and 
private schools. If they are not in the school dis- 
trict under scrutiny, they may be in a near-by 
district that draws from it. It must be remem- 
bered that a good public school will sometimes 
draw from these two types of schools if it is more 
convenient and has a better type of instruction. 
Not only should attention be given the enrollment 
of schools other than public schools, but a careful 
check should be made of those children of school 
age who are not in school. If there is a proposed 
change in educational legislation with the prob- 
ability of a stricter enforcement of the new law, 
it will be necessary for these things to be read 
into the data. 

In some school districts there will be several 
groups of settlement. The center of population in 
this case must determine the location of the site, 
subject of course to future growth. The location 
of the special high school, however, rests largely 
on the transportation facilities. Of course when 
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A junior high school, 
located in the same 
city as the school pic- 
tured on the opposite 
page, is situated on a 
ten acre site in a dis- 
trict in which more 
land is available if 
necessary and which 
can be bought at a rea- 
sonable price. It pro- 
vides accommodation 
for more than 1,000 
pupils. 


one or two high schools offer varied courses, 
the center of population must be considered se- 
riously. The main consideration should be the 
question of what plan will be most serviceable 
to all. With the many changes in courses of study 
and with the advances in invention, the future 
demands, if too much weight is given them, will 
distort the plan. 


Reckoning the Trend of Population 


Many sources can be used to check the trend of 
population. By consulting the past school enroll- 
ments, the percentage of growth for a period of 
years can be computed. This method is now in 
vogue and furnishes fairly reliable reckoning in 
cases where the residential section or district is 
built up. Even then, there is a chance in the 
ensuing years that apartment hotels and business 
houses will come in. The zoning laws will give 
school officials a fairly satisfactory guide in this 
matter of future uses of the school district. 

In districts that are but partially developed 
many problems face the department of build- 
ings. A study should be made of the real estate 
restrictions, the city zoning laws, if any, the in- 
dustrial tendencies, the natural conditions or bar- 
riers that might affect growth and the type of 
population. Private and parochial schools should 
also be studied as well as the probable future con- 
struction of such schools. The holding power of 
the public schools, junior and senior, should be 
studied. 

Cleveland uses the telephone company surveys 
in checking population tendencies. The depart- 


ment of school housing in Cleveland allows 11 per 
cent of the future population for the elementary 
division and 3 per cent for the high school divi- 
sion. When a count of lots is made, usually about 
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five persons are figured per lot in purely residen- 
tial sections. In the survey made at Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio,? the data on the proposed sub- 
ways, and on the water department estimates, as 
well as the telephone system figures, were used 
to anticipate future school population. 

P. R. Stevenson’ in his survey of Marietta, 
Ohio, made use of the population studies of the 
United States Census Bureau, consulting also 
the birth certificates. L. M. Pratt, secretary, 
board of education, Pasadena, Calif., says, ‘“Loca- 
tions with probable attendance zones shall be cen- 
tered with regard to the ultimate saturation of 
the attendance area rather than with regard to 
the present residential distribution.” 


How Far Should Pupils Walk? 


Transportation facilities have to do more with 
the high school enrollment than with the elemen- 
tary school enrollment, since most educators are 
agreed that the latter class should not ride and 
that, except in rare cases, they should not walk 
more than half a mile. Because of this idea, site 
convenience should be included when an elemen- 
tary site is being chosen. 

Accessibility to tentative sites by car line should 
be made the subject of a special study.*! Running 
time and crosstown sections should be closely 
checked on points that represent sections that are 
farthest from the site in all directions. Not only 
should present car service be checked but also 
probable expansion of such service, including bus 
transportation. When checking transportation 
service it is well to bear in mind this question: 
Are the majority of the pupils traveling with or 
against business traffic? There would be probably 
one minor advantage against the many major 
disadvantages of travel with the business traffic, 
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and that would be the aid derived from private 
transportation in cases where parents employed 
“uptown” could take their children to and from 
school on their way to and from work. 
Environment: The surroundings or the neigh- 
borhood of the site must be above suspicion if the 
major aim of education is effective citizenship in 
its broader sense. Teachers cannot be expected 
to educate pupils properly if they are surrounded 
by vice, unhealthful conditions, disturbing influ- 
ences, death hazards, ramshackle buildings and 
drab colors. It is possible, perhaps, to bring a 
rather forlorn looking site up to standard, but it 
is a hard and tedious process to reform and make 
anew a neighborhood that is below the standard. 


A Close Survey Is Necessary 


The neighborhood should be free from con- 
stantly recurring unpleasant odors from fac- 
tories, decaying soils, stables, slaughter houses, 
sewage and polluted rivers. It is possible no 
doubt to do away with the worst of these by 
legal action, but that process is sometimes costly 
and may not always be successful. If the pro- 
posed site is to be permanent then remedial meas- 
ures will have to be used. A. R. Hill of the San 
Jose schools, San Jose, Calif., suggests that the 
building can be so orientated that the odors can 
be partially kept from the main part of the build- 
ing. 

Future conditions should be scanned by exam- 
ining the zoning laws. If no satisfactory zoning 
laws exist, a close survey of the land in the vi- 
cinity of the tentative site should be made. 


To have a site free from disturbing and dis- 
tracting influences will make it easier for the 
pupils to study without external interruption and 
to hear what is being discussed in the classroom. 
In many classrooms, the teacher often has to ask 
the pupils to wait until a train has passed or 
until some loud noise has abated. This condition 
is a waste of time. A school site should be 
bounded by at least two quiet streets to allow for 
orientation. Not only is there a need for a zone 
of safety but there is need also for a zone of 
quiet. Some attention to the zoning laws may 
help solve the problem. Not only are pupils dis- 
turbed by noises but they are disturbed by dis- 
tracting influences that tend to hinder the good 
work of the school. Under this grouping would 
come hospitals, cemeteries and baseball parks. 

A number of authorities, keenly aware of these 
disturbing and distracting influences, offer reme- 
dial suggestions. H. C. Eicles'* thinks that it is 
important that we get away from the rattle of 
vehicles, the shriek of whistles and the rumble 
of machinery. The National Education Associa- 
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tion in its bulletin on “Schoolhouse Planning and 
Construction” stresses the importance of having 
a site that is free from noise. Indiana and Mich- 
igan have rulings that no schocl site shall be 
nearer than 500 feet from a steam railroad. 
F. B. Dresslar'* in his address at the National 
Education Association, 1915, stated that he could 
name scores of buildings in which one-fourth of 
the time spent therein was wasted, due to outside 
noises. In the Cleveland survey* of 1916 sug- 
gestions were made that the car tracks be greased 
and that brick and stone be replaced by asphalt. 

It is undesirable, to say the least, to place a 
new schoolhouse in a community in which there 
exists a known lax moral condition that seems to 
be beyond the reach of the law. 

Generally there are certain hazards which can- 
not always be eliminated but which can be fairly 
well guarded against. In choosing the site, sev- 
eral hazards must be avoided—railway crossings 
and street car lines, heavy traffic highways, prox- 
imity to fire engine houses and carelessly fenced 
railway lines that cut the general line of school 
traffic. Railway crossings usually have a watch- 
man, but even then there is grave danger. Dan- 
gerous street crossings can be safeguarded by 
traffic policemen, and legal action can eliminate 
carelessly fenced railway lines. These factors, 
however, present decided problems, and a site that 
has these detrimental features is far from being 
perfect. Another danger is the nearness of the 
school to inflammable and ramshackle buildings 
and to factories that make or house explosives. 
In mining districts, a proper surface support is 
a necessity. 


Natural Hazards to Be Considered 


Harmful factors of a natural rather than an 
artificial source are proximity to swift flowing 
and deep streams, to overflowing streams, to 
near-by mountains (danger of snowslides), to 
cliffs and to ravines. The dangers of these nat- 
ural hazards may seem to be overestimated. 
Perhaps for a large congested city they are, but 
these hazards do come into play prominently in 
a great many sections. 

The health of the child should be safeguarded 
by all possible means. Attention should be given 
to the death rate in the neighborhood and also to 
the causes of death. If there seems to be a prev- 
alence of diseases, this should be checked for cause 
and if no satisfactory reason can be found, except 
general apathy in the locality as to good sanita- 
tion, the school authorities should look elsewhere 
for a school site. The National Education Asso- 
ciation in its report on “Schoolhouse Planning 
and Construction” states that there should be 
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facilities for providing an abundance of pure air. 

Some factors that perhaps can be eradicated 
are nearness to polluted streams, to sewage sys- 
tems, to swampy lands and to livery stables. Poor 
drainage and tangible insanitation must be 
avoided. Assurance should be had, however, that 
the neighborhood can be rid of these deleterious 
factors before the site is selected definitely. 

Some cities buy sites without any regard to the 
desirability of environment. Baltimore’ has a 
school site that is in the shadow of the peniten- 
tiary. A neighborhood should be selected that 
does more than appeal to the esthetic sense. A 
school district should be attractive for utilitarian 
purposes as well. 


The Value of an Attractive Site 


M. D. Jones,** Cleveland, in telling of the desira- 
bility of a certain site for high school building 
goes into interesting discourse as to the reasons 
why this certain site should be selected on the 
basis of attractiveness. The following paragraph 
sums up his plea: 

“We believe it will be generally agreed that the 
physical character of environment has a pro- 
found influence upon every person with any sensi- 
bility whatever. In other words, the atmosphere 
of decay and even of squalor that surrounds some 
of our schools is depressing and dispiriting. A 
neighborhood of substantial and well designed 
buildings has exactly the opposite effect. The 
comparatively high character of the apartment 
buildings springing up in the John Hay neigh- 
borhood is believed to be a feature of real value 
in this respect. Instead of deteriorating, and 
having its old, dirty and rundown homes taken 
over by the unfortunates of various races, the 
John Hay neighborhood is going in the other di- 
rection. The presence of the high school will un- 
doubtedly stimulate this tendency.” 

Soil and Drainage: With the growing senti- 
ment to make the schoolhouse site function for 
more purposes than it has functioned in years 
past, the site now is more than a spot of ground 
on which to set a school building. It should be 
used for a playground, it should have a beautiful 
campus, it should have an athletic field, if it is a 
high school, it should have garden plats and it 
should in some instances serve for a summer park. 
Such sites are common the country over and are 
becoming even more so. Such being the case, the 
soil is an important factor. H.C. Eicles*’ places 


soil as one of the five important things connected 
with choosing of a site. 

To have a site that is permeable and dry, there 
must be enough height to keep the adjacent sur- 
face and subsoil drainage out. This will in most 
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cases mean that the desirable slope is away from 
the building. F. B. Dresslar*® states, “A site 
should never be selected where it is impossible to 
get a free and easy outlet for a drain through 
which the water line about the building may be 
kept always below the foundation and basement 
floors.” The soil should be sandy loam, since this 
will permit good drainage and will be fertile. 

Although we have rid ourselves of the old no- 
tions about “ground damp,” it is still recognized | 
by health experts that certain organic matters in 
the soil give off offensive and unhealthful odors. 
If the ground was formerly a swamp and has been 
reclaimed, it may be necessary to construct at 
considerable expense the proper elevation to make 
the plat suitable for schoolhouses and playgrounds 
that will not be injurious to the health of the 
pupils. 

Not many of the sites will have the matter of 
artificial construction to consider, yet at times it 
will occur and will present serious problems. If 
the proposed site is a filled-in plat of ground or if 
parts of the site are filled in, the nature of the 
filled-in soil should be analyzed and a check should 
also be made of other materials of solid nature 
that might have been used to bring the site to its 
present level. If this checking is not done, large 
excavation costs may be necesary in order to 
secure a suitable foundation. In addition to the 
cost item, which is not slight, there is the health 
item which must be considered. Made land is 
sometimes full of physical contamination, accord- 
ing to H. L. Smith, Indiana.’® In tidewater regions 
this item should be studied carefully as it has been 
in Portsmouth, Va.” 


Satisfying the School Patrons 


General: If a continuous rather than a spas- 
modic leadership has been given the public, then 
the patrons will probably concur with the selection 
made by the board of education. Mr. Dresslar 
feels that a well informed public opinion is needed 
if the best site is to win favor. It is important 
that the patrons be with the school since they 
sometimes exercise their royal prerogative at elec- 
tions. Too often the board has shown a lack of 
business acumen that shatters the faith of the 
taxpayers. Another serious fault has been the 
“public be damned” policy. Boards have some- 
times failed to let the public in. This attitude 
should be relegated to the junk pile. Permitting 
the public to know just what is going on may tem- 
porarily block some feasible school program, but 
this policy will win in the majority of cases and 
will result in lasting rather than in intermittent 
school support. 

Not only must the initial cost of the site be 
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considered, but also the amount it will cost to 
place the site in condition for school purposes. 
Then, too, there will be the probable cost of addi- 
tional land within the next twenty-five years. A 
site should be purchased early, or before the 
school district has been built up. The slogan, 
“Buy Early” seems as good here as it is in the 
commercial mart. 

The report from Rochester, N. Y., covers the 
subject of economy rather comprehensively. 
The following paragraph is a quotation from the 
report: “Sites should be purchased before the 
property in the immediate vicinity has been sub- 
divided or developed. This permits a wider range 
of choice and results in obtaining a large, desir- 
able site at a low price, inasmuch as these would 
be bought on a basis of acreage rather than on a 
basis of individual lots if the property had been 
subdivided. This, of course, involves a carefully 
detailed study in location. Some error might 
occur, but any site purchased and later found 
undesirable for a school building might easily be 
sold at a purchase cost plus carrying charges 
because of the enhancement in value.” 

A. R. Hill, San Jose, Calif., says, “Economy is 
a changing value and increases in importance as 
the district’s ability to pay decreases.” 

W. W. Theisen, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Milwaukee, gives some timely thoughts in 
this connection: ease of acquisition, legal proce- 
dure necessary if owner is unwilling to sell, and 
the development of the plat. That more than ordi- 
nary attention should be given to the title or deed 
is the admonition given by H. L. Smith, Indiana. 

The contour or topography of the proposed site 
should be considered in relation to the use of the 
proposed buildings and the other sites, according 
to Dean J. L. Manahan of the University of 
Virginia. 

A Contour Advantageous to the School 


Mr. Hill, San Jose, Calif., offers an interesting 
and timely paragraph relative to contour: ‘“Con- 
tour can have a meaning only when it interferes 
with the use of the grounds for school purposes. 
As long as there is sufficient level playground, a 
side hill site is often preferable to a flat site. The 
new high school] at Santa Barbara is an example 
of a contour advantageous to the school in all 
respects. The sloping circling bank in front was 
easily and cheaply remade into a natural amphi- 
theater and stadium. The acute drop at a part of 
the rear of the building provided for light in about 
half of the basement rooms, a distinct advantage.” 

In numerous sections of the United States 
where the entire city is level, this factor would 
have no bearing on the site selection, and the item 
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on “contour” would be neutral in its effect rather 
than positive or negative. 

If, in the selection of sites, the skyline has not 
been considered in a congested city district or in 
a city where nature has to be reckoned with, it 
will mean careful planning on the part of the 
architect to make a judicious use of the site so 
that the school buildings will have the sunlight 
during school hours. 


“At Least Six Hours of Sunshine” 


The schoolhouse should have at least six hours 
of sunshine every day. Mr. Dresslar** says there 
should also be ample sunshine for the playground. 
The height and location of the proposed building 
on the tentative site will have to be considered, 
as well as the factors that are conducive to a poor 
skyline, such as high buildings, trees, hills and 
mountains. Strayer and Engelhardt*? hold that 
there should be a thirty-degree angle, and Mr. 
Dresslar says, “A bit of sky should be seen by 
each pupil while at his desk.” 

The exact size of a site seems to be a debatable 
point. It is generally agreed that a minimum 
should be set for the various types of schools 
—senior high school, junior high school and ele- 
mentary school. Most school men feel that it is 
urgent that minimum standards be met at least 
for the junior high schools and for the elementary 
schools, if not always for the senior high schools. 

Here are some of the various standards set by 
boards of education: Pasadena, Calif., has a mini- 
mum for its elementary schools of five acres, for 
junior high schools of fifteen acres and for senior 
high schools of twenty acres. In San Jose, Calif., 
272 square feet is allotted each grammar school 
pupil for playground purposes and for gardening; 
for junior high schools up to 2,000 enrollment, 
435 square feet is allowed per pupil, which means 
that for 1,000 pupils there should be at least six 
acres—barely room for two baseball diamonds 
with the accompanying sports; for senior high 
schools of a thousand or more enrollment, there 
should be at least twelve acres. The Strayer- 
Engelhardt surveys recommend that there should 
be, exclusive of athletic field and gardens, a mini- 
mum space of 100 square feet per pupil. In the 
city of Cleveland there is a standard requirement 
of seventy square feet of playground space per 
pupil, excluding the building. 

In senior and junior high schools** it is neces- 
sary that the site be large enough to have satis- 
factory room for a football gridiron, several base- 
ball diamonds, a well set campus and ample space 
for correct schoolhouse orientation. If the site 
of the senior high school happens to be in a con- 
gested business district or where land values are 
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prohibitive, the size of the site would then depend 
on the size of the building and on the proper 
orientation of the building, with provisions made 
elsewhere for the athletic field. 


How Large Should the Playground Be? 


An extensive study** was made by the Amer- 
ican City Bureau on playground space per pupil 
for 3,600,000 school children. It was found that 
the median for 429 cities spread through the 
United States was a little plat less than six feet 
square. Some idea of this serious problem, the 
lack of playground space, is given in Fig. 1. This 
report closes the survey of playground size with 
this sentence: “The playground is as necessary 
a part of the equipment for the public school as is 
the classroom.” The 1920-21 Baltimore®> report 
points out that the greatest neglect in schoolhouse 
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Fig. 1. A survey of the study made by the American City 

Bureau on playground space per pupil in 429 cities shows 

the number of square feet of playground space for each 
child. In this figure, the scale is % inch to 1 foot. 


planning is the lack of playground space. 

This subject has been much written about, but 
little has been done. The National Education 
Association in the 1925 report on “Schoolhouse 
Planning and Construction,” gives adequate size 
as one of the important items. Adequate size 
means space enough to provide for the building 
and for future extension, to provide a proper set- 
ting removed from the streets and large enough 
for outdoor games, school gardens and lawns. 
Judging from the reports and articles that are 
appearing daily, school authorities are frowning 
on high school sites that do not provide room for 
an athletic field for every-day use in physical 
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education. One argument generally offered is 
cost. In the “Report on Reorganization and Hous- 
ing Program” for San Francisco, is this sentence: 
“Where land is expensive, wealth is plentiful.” 

That the shape of the site under consideration 
is perhaps of little or no consequence unless it 
interferes with some educational function, is the 
thought sent from San Jose, Calif. A site should 
be rated low that makes impossible correct orien- 
tation, that does not permit proper display of the 
building and that causes the playground to have 
an unnatural shape for the ordinary games or 
causes the building and playgrounds to be so 
placed that they are open to disturbing and dis- 
tracting influences. A rectangular site that has 
a ratio of two or three”* is removed from the shoe 
string type as well as the square type. A site of 
this shape will generally give the maximum recre- 
ational and architectural effect. 

The beauty of the site must not be overlooked. 
Component parts may be trees and shrubs planted 
or natural, a small lake or brook or an impressive 
natural setting. Another thing to remember is: 
How can the proposed site be made beautiful? 
The real test for appeal to the esthetic is what 
the site can be made five years from the time of 
its selection. Dutton and Snedden”’ are quoted as 
follows: “. . . seek sites that lend themselves 
easily to landscape gardening and permit noble 
approaches and beautiful surroundings.” 
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Laboratory a 


Dangerous Fire Hazard? 


Exhaustive tests conducted by the United States Bureau 
of Standards show that ordinary equipment used in 
school buildings does not constitute an unwarranted risk 


By A. C. 


HAT actual danger from fire is there in 
XV the school laboratory? Is it great enough 
to constitute a “fire hazard”? 

The answer must come from the experiences 
of schools and colleges throughout the United 
States and elsewhere. I have made rather an 
extensive inquiry and consulted certain fire 
underwriting associations and the answer is em- 
phatically “No.” The fires that have originated 


in school laboratories due to the fact that the 
room was used for laboratory purposes are few 
indeed, and all have been fires of minor impor- 
tance as far as I have been able to learn. 

Persons who seem to believe that school labo- 





In a test made by the Bureau of Standards, a Bunsen 
burner was overturned on a birch table top and after 
eighteen hours had burned only a small hole. 


ratories constitute a fire hazard have stated that 
the laboratories have gas burners, that combusti- 
ble chemicals are stored in them and that explo- 
sive gases are made in them. As a matter of 
fact the gas burners are no more dangerous than 
those in the cooking room. The amount of com- 
bustible ehemicals is small and the explosive 
gases, when made, exist in such small quantities 
that they have proved harmless in this respect. 
For the past year or so there has been a certain 
amount of what may be called propaganda that 
would lead one to believe that the school labora- 
tory is a serious fire hazard unless the laboratory 
is made fireproof throughout. It has influenced 
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school boards to curtail the laboratory sciences 
in some cases and in others it has led them to 
spend a lot of money on unnecessary fire- 
proofing, leaving inadequate funds available for 
apparatus and equipment. This fireproofing as 
recommended by the propagandists consists in 
the use of cement floors, fireproof partition walls 
and doors and all metal furniture and shelves. It 
means a large increase in cost with no particular 
returns in safety if we can trust the history of 
fires in many thousands of nonfireproof labora- 
tories in the United States and in other countries. 

One particular phase of this subject has just 
been settled by tests made by the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards. These tests have to do with the 
combustibility of the built-up wood tops put on 
laboratory furniture by the well known factories 
specializing in the manufacture of this particular 
product. 


Why Tests Were Made 


A year ago the fire marshal of the District of 
Columbia believed that wood tops in a laboratory 
in which Bunsen burners were used constituted a 
serious fire hazard. That was his personal opin- 
ion formed without making any inquiry into the 
matter. He therefore issued instructions to the 
board of education to replace all such wood tops 
with “fireproof” material. The board objected to 





A lighted Bunsen burner was overturned near a heap of 
paper and books. Though the table top was charred and 
partly burned, the flames spread no further. 
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doing this as the members and the school officials 
thought it unnecessary and an uncalled for out- 
lay of funds badly needed for other purposes. 
The protest of the board met with no response 
from the fire marshal, so the board asked him to 
have the United States Bureau of Standards make 
tests to determine whether or not the use of these 
wood tops did constitute a fire hazard. This was 
done. 

For the tests the board of education provided 
for the bureau a laboratory table, 4 by 6 feet in 
size, made by a well known laboratory furniture 
company and used in a high school for fifteen 
years. This table was designed for the use of four 
pupils working at one time. It was constructed 
of oak but with a built-up top of narrow strips 
of hard birch, grooved and glued, and treated 
with a standard black acid-resisting finish. The 
top was 15% inches thick. 


How Test Was Carried Out 


On this table top the bureau men turned over a 
lighted Bunsen burner so that the flame extended 
along the grain and directly over one of the glued 
joints. The burner used was larger than the 
ordinary laboratory size. It gave a 10-inch ox- 
idizing flame and a 3-inch reducing cone. Three 
minutes after the flame was turned on the wood 
the wax in the finish began to sizzle; at 7 minutes 
the wood itself began to char at the tip of the re- 
ducing cone; after 1 hour and 29 minutes burning 
had appeared on the underside of the top; at 2 
hours and 30 minutes the charring had stopped, 
the flame having burned out a hole 10 inches long 
and 314 inches wide on the top surface of the 
wood and approximately 1 inch wide on the under 
side. This was all that happened. There was no 
burning except in immediate contact or almost 
immediate contact with the flame, and all burning 
and charring ceased as soon as the wood was con- 
sumed immediately under the flame. There was 
no spreading of the fire either along the table or 
into the drawers underneath. 

The test was repeated with the drawer under 
the burner removed, as it was thought that the 
drawer might have prevented a free circulation 
of air to assist the burning. The results were 
the same except that the fire came through the 
top in 14 minutes less time than in the first test. 
Of course this was not due to the removal of the 
drawer. The size of the opening was practically 
the same. The lighted burner was left in the 
exact position in which it lay while charring the 
hole through the top for 18 hours and 50 minutes. 
No further charring took place. 

Another test was made, with 2 pounds of loose 
paper and 10 pounds of cloth-bound books in a 
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heap on one corner of the table. The same 
lighted burner was turned over on its side, with 
the flame extending into this paper. The mass of 
paper started to burn immediately and the flame 
came through the table top in 51 minutes. After 
2 hours and 14 minutes a corner of the table 
about 2 feet square collapsed and left the flame 
suspended in the air. The drawer slide under the 
corner had been burned through and the rail of 
the table charred. However all burning ceased 
a few moments after the corner collapsed and the 
flame spread no farther. There was no danger of 
a disastrous fire unless the floor had been covered 
with combustible material under the table where 
the collapsed portion of the table fell. 

Still another test was made with all 16 drawers 
under the table filled with loose paper. The 
lighted burner was turned over as in the other in- 
stances and burned through the top in 1 hour 
and 18 minutes. Almost immediately the paper 
directly under the burned out hole, took fire and 
the flames spread through the side to other paper- 
filled drawers. Finally the entire table was con- 
sumed as one would expect under the conditions. 
This, of course, is not a condition found in a labo- 
ratory. The drawers on a laboratory table are 
provided for the storage of apparatus and sup- 
plies and seldom contain paper or combustible 
material. Notebooks and texts are sometimes 
laid on the top of the table by a pupil when 
working, so the previous test is under a condition 
that is sometimes found. The test shows, how- 
ever, that even if a fire should occur there is little 
likelihood of its being serious. One factor that 
makes the risk much less is the slowness with 
which burning takes place. ‘ 


Wooden Tops Not a Fire Hazard 


This is true in the last test mentioned where 
all sixteen drawers were filled with loose paper. It 
was over an hour and a quarter before the top 
was burned through and the paper exposed to 
the flame. It was 2 hours and 28 minutes before 
the fire had progressed enough to cause the legs 
of the table to collapse, letting the top fall to the 
floor. Such slow progress in a fire makes the 
fire hazard inconsiderable. 

From these tests one conclusion can be drawn, 
that wood tops and wood furniture in a school 
laboratory do not constitute a fire hazard of any 
importance and that there is no need of incurring 
the extra expense of making the laboratory “fire- 
proof.” Of course instructors must use precau- 
tions to see that combustible materials are not 
left lying around the laboratory, just as the home 
economics teacher must use the same care in her 
cooking room and the janitor in his workroom. 
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Editorials 


Football Is King 


UST a year ago attention was called in these 
columns to the monopolistic position of ath- 
letics, particularly football, in our secondary 

schools and colleges. We said that there was 
danger of the athletic side shows playing a larger 
role in education than the main circus. We said 
that football, basket ball and to some extent every 
other branch of athletics had become commer- 
cialized and highly specialized, in spirit if not 
technically. 

Now comes the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching and shows in a large 
volume based on the results of three years’ thor- 
oughgoing nationwide investigation that all the 
charges we brought against athletic excess were 
well founded. Athletes, especially footballists, 
are subsidized in one form or another and under 
one guise or another in all but a few of the higher 
institutions. Enormous sums of money are being 
expended in these institutions for stadiums and 
athletic requirements and accoutrements of vari- 
ous sorts. Athletic coaches receive salaries far in 
excess of those received by distinguished teachers 
who are doing the work for which, theoretically, 
colleges were established and are being main- 
tained. Athletes are permitted to “get by” schol- 
astically on a lower level of achievement than 
other students. A good athlete receives a great 
deal more credit, distinction and applause than a 
good scholar, so that a prize is put upon muscles 
rather than upon brains. 

High schools, teachers colleges and even gram- 
mar schools are falling victims to the athletic 
plague. School principals and college presidents 
say that the only way they can maintain the pres- 
tige of their respective institutions is to make 
elaborate provision for competitive athletics. In 
order to cover up their evil deeds, they say that 
American youth is in need of physical education 
and the best way to acquire and to preserve phys- 
ical vigor is through athletics. This claim is 
absurd. Only a small proportion of the student 
body participates in athletics. Everything is sac- 
rificed for competitive teams. The men, and just 
now the women, who are selected for the teams 
are the ones who least need physical development. 
But the gymnasiums, the stadiums, and athletic 
training grounds are all devoted to these physi- 
cally superior individuals. Nine-tenths of the 
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students in all these institutions—secondary 
schools, normal schools, colleges and universities 
—receive their physical education principally by 
standing on the sidelines or sitting on the bleach- 
ers and hurrahing for their teams. 

It is claimed that athletics develop good sports- 
manship—that football and basket ball train 
teams and fans to play the game of life fairly and 
squarely. As these lines are being written, re- 
ports come of riots on football fields between the 
students of competing institutions. The news- 
papers are telling stories of drunken orgies of 
students after football games, particularly in 
New York, Chicago and Philadelphia, but also in 
a lesser degree in smaller communities. It would 
be closer to fact to say that these interco!legiate 
competitive contests unfit members of teams and 
fans alike for daily life in America than to say 
that they train young persons in self-restraint, 
fair play and desirable attributes of social inter- 
course. 

The Carnegie report will give strength and 
encouragement to those who are trying to keep 
competitive athletics within reasonable bounds. 
The commercialization of athletics and the deifica- 
tion of athletic heroes must cease, unless second- 
ary schools and colleges wish to abandon largely 
or completely the education of youth for the train- 
ing of gladiators. 
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The Rise of Women in Educational 
Administration 


NYONE whose educational memory ex- 
A tends back for two decades will agree that 
the status of women in educational admin- 
istration has undergone a metamorphosis, so to 
speak. Twenty years ago one never heard it sug- 
gested that a woman should be made, or if made 
could serve efficiently as president of the National 
Education Association. Not so many years ago 
it was first rumored that the women members of 
the N. E. A. thought it would be only just if there 
should be a feminine representative among the of- 
ficers of the association. Year after year the 
rumor grew more widespread and insistent that 
women teachers were discontented because they 
were shut out completely from recognition in ad- 
ministrative positions in the National Education 
Association. 

Then, without much warning, a woman was 
elected president of the N. E. A. She conducted 
the business of the association so smoothly and 
effectively that it was a revelation to a large pro- 
portion of the membership. This started a new 
style in the association. Women aspired to prom- 
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inent administrative positions and they secured 
them; of stijl greater significance is the fact that 
they have uniformly shown administrative ability 
of a high order. 

The destinies of the N. E. A. are in the hands 
of a woman for another year. Ruth Pyrtle is a 
good representative of the American woman 
teacher. She has had experience as a teacher and 
as an administrator; she has a Master of Arts 
degree from the University of Nebraska; she is 
a member of the Nebraska State Board of Edu- 
cation; she has served as a member and as a 
chairman of important state and national educa- 
tional committees. She is forward-looking, but 
at the same time she knows from what we have 
developed educationally so that she will not be 
led astray by vagaries and ephemeral educational 
novelties. 
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William McAndrew and Professor 
Muzzey Vindicated 


HEN the Chicago Board of Education dis- 
W missed William McAndrew on the charge 

that he had endorsed a textbook for use 
in the schools of Chicago which was subversive 
of American ideals and institutions, we said in 
these columns that the episode furnished an ad- 
ditional illustration of the danger to American 
education of political corruption in boards of ed- 
ucation. We said that the charge against Wil- 
liam McAndrew was absurd and that his trial 
was a farce. 

The chief instigator of the movement against 
Mr. McAndrew—former Congressman John J. 
Gorman—has just made a confession in which he 
states that when he accused Mr. McAndrew he 
had not examined the textbook, for the endorse- 
ment of which Mr. McAndrew had been tried and 
dismissed. Someone else prepared the accusation 
against Mr. McAndrew and the author of the 
book, Prof. David Saville Muzzey, and Mr. Gor- 
man signed it. Mr. Gorman says that he has 
now examined the book and has found nothing 
the matter with it. He says he thinks it is a 
good book to put into the hands of the young 
people of Chicago. But Mr. McAndrew has lost 
his position and the school children of Chicago 
have been made the victims of a despicable politi- 
cal deal. 

Mr. Gorman did not make his confession until 
he was sued by Professor Muzzey for unjust 
charges against his book. When Mr. Gorman 
realized that he could be punished for the false 
claims that he had made, he hastened to acknowl- 
edge that he had brought charges against Mr. 
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McAndrew and Professor Muzzey without any 
knowledge of the textbook that he condemned. 
His political henchmen took to the woods when 
they saw that Mr. Gorman was in peril and left 
him to face the music alone. 

So the farce is brought to an end. The harm 
has been done; the political corruptionists have 
attained their objective and an especially able 
superintendent has been set adrift at a time when 
his services were most needed by the school chil- 
dren of Chicago. Mr. Gorman and his con- 
federates escape with a confession, which would 
be humiliating beyond endurance to normal men 
but which causes no feeling of shame in political 
louts. Here’s hoping that William McAndrew 
will take advantage of what ought to be his legal 
rights in compelling his accusers to suffer for 
their villainous assault on his professional in- 
tegrity, his loyalty and his efficiency as a super- 
intendent of schools. 





@ No ) 
Scholarships for the Study of 
Education 


ing European students by means of scholar- 

ships to come to America for advanced 
study. An announcement has just been made to 
the effect that thirty scholarships have been 
granted to the graduates of British and colonial 
universities for 1929-30. 

These students have been selected for their 
superior ability as manifested in their work in 
their respective universities. It is significant 
that out of the thirty scholarships, two were 
awarded to students who were interested in the 
study of education. Geology, physics, aerodynam- 
ics, astronomy, zoology, botany, political science, 
history, law, chemistry, medicine, engineering, 
mathematics, bibliography, music, agriculture 
and economics will all be pursued by one or more 
of these honor students from Great Britain and 
the colonies. 

Heretofore the foundations have not granted 
scholarships for the study of education. It may 
be predicted that in the future an increasingly 
large number of scholarships will be awarded to 
capable students who will devote their time and 
energy completely to the study of the psychologi- 
cal, sociological and economic aspects of modern 
education. There are already sufficient accurate 
data pertaining to education, and certainly the 
subject is important enough, to justify the award- 
ing of such scholarships to as many competent 
men and women as may make application for 
them. 


T ine Commonwealth Foundation is encourag- 
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Are Educational People Progressive? 


S THESE lines are being written, there is 
A going the rounds of the daily press a story 
based upon the results of an investigation 
conducted by Doctor Harper of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, to the effect that educators 
are very conservative in respect to social, politi- 
cal and religious policies. 

Doctor Harper made a study of the attitudes, 
prejudices and beliefs of a large number of edu- 
cators throughout the country in respect to fun- 
damentalism, modernism, antievolution laws, so- 
cialism, development and control of the power 
resources of the country, waste reduction in in- 
dustry, the Monroe Doctrine, universal military 
training, nationalization of coal mines in the 
United States, “dollar diplomacy,” and other mat- 
ters. His study led him to the conclusion that 
American educators as a whole have not done and 
are not now doing any fundamental thinking rel- 
ative to vital social, political and religious prob- 
lems. Educators are “dangerously conservative,” 
if Doctor Harper’s data have any validity. 

In this connection it may be remarked that 
conservative financiers and politicians are con- 
stantly charging university teachers with radical 
and even revolutionary views and activities. 
Hardly a day passes that someone does not say 
that one university or another is teaching doc- 
trines to young men that are not in harmony with 
the traditions in American financial, political and 
social history. It is certainly not true that col- 
lege teachers as a whole are “dangerously con- 
servative.” New economic, social and political 
propositions come from educators in colleges and 
possibly in publie schools and not from financiers, 
politicians, lawyers, merchants, manufacturers, 
doctors or engineers. 

Without having statistical data to back up the 
assertion, it is safe to hazard a guess that super- 
intendents and principals of schools are not hos- 
tile to liberty of thought and conduct among their 
teachers in regard to religious and political ques- 
tions. It is probably true that those who are 
administering public schools and who must have 
the approval of lay boards of education for all 
their policies cannot be dangerously radical. It 
may be that a considerable proportion of admin- 
istrators must be publicly conservative while in 
reality they are in sympathy with the modifica- 
tions of existing social regulations directed to- 
ward giving every individual a chance to live, to 
be free and to pursue happiness in his own way 
so long as he does not interfere with the happi- 
ness of others. 
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Index Numbers for School 


Supply 


Prices 


School supply prices at highest level of the 
year during September; prices slightly 


downward 


in October and November 


By HAROLD F. CLARK, Proressor oF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, AND JOHN GUY 
FOWLKES, PRoFESSOR OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


HE final index of school supply prices for 
[september was at the highest level of the 
current year. Comparing it with the Sep- 
tember, 1928, index, an increase of 0.5 points is 
noted. Data that are now available indicate that 


crease in paper prices. With the general over- 
production of paper in relation to both present 
and prospective consumption that is now in evi- 
dence, paper prices will very probably decrease. 
















































































a top level was reached in September and that Year | 1923] 1924 |] 1925 | 1926 | 1927] logs 
prices for the two succeeding months, October 
and November, were slightly downward. Index 
It must be remembered that the school supply 110 
index is based upon the wholesale prices of the 105 
more important commodities from which school 
supplies are made. The twenty-two commodities 100 \ 
that are used in the index, go to make up 98 per 
cent of all instructional supplies. The complete 95 a 
data for September show that among the mate- 
rials that go to make up the index, nine of these 90 
increased in price, four decreased in price and 
nine remained stationary, as compared with the 85 an 
prices of school supplies for the preceding month. ; , ; ; 
Conditions at present do not indicate any in- Chart 2. Annual mae F prices of instructional 
Month | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June |July | Aug.| Sept.| Oct. Nov.* 
1928 
Index 
95.6 
95.4 
"4 
95.2 
95.0 
94.8 
94.6 
94.4 
i 
94.2 NZ 
94.0 















































Chart 1. Monthly index of prices of instructional school supplies. *Not final. 
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Has Method Been Solved? 
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What 


the New Books Show 


Publications of the last ninety days indicate 
a healthy attitude toward method, despite the 
struggle between science and the popular market 


By ARTHUR B. MOEHLMAN, PRoFEessor oF ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


N RECENT publications in the field of super- 
| vision and method it is evident that the authors 

are attempting to ride two horses. In other 
words, they are trying with considerable effort, 
to keep two different tendencies in consistent and 
logical line. 

All appear to have caught the keynote of the 
present age, which is a dynamic rather than an 
academic point of view. Carrying this func- 
tional conception to the logical end tends to 
produce a book far in advance of average prac- 
tice. Average practice and a completely scien- 
tific development, even in terms of current ex- 
perimentation, are so far apart that the question 
of market arises immediately. The problem is 
how to be progressive and still remain close 
enough to the market of current practice. Some 
make the attempt gracefully and acknowledge 
definitely their limitations. Others claim pure 
objectivity that really leads to the same end. 
Still others, more practical or more traditional, 
stop at a certain point and call nonacceptable 
field experimentation “educational fads.” 


Interpretation of Modern Tendencies Needed 


One of the most successful ways of elimination 
in education consists in attaching the label ‘‘fad”’ 
or “frill” to an activity. This dismisses it imme- 
diately from consideration, since no respectable 
Ph.D. or practical administrator can afford to 
appear infected with the virus of “faddism.” It 
resembles very much a well known educator’s 
definition of dogmatism. ‘“Dogmatism is what 
the other man thinks and with which I do not 
agree.” To label as “fads” and “frills” new 
movements with which one does not agree is a 
shopworn practice that educators should abandon. 
While such a practice is still found effective by 
politicians in popular harangue, its use by leaders 
in education hardly indicates an adult attitude. 

Despite the obvious struggle between science 
and the popular market, the mass of literary pro- 
ductions of the past ninety days indicates a 
healthy attitude towards method. These books 


point out clearly that there is a distinct need for 
the interpretation of modern tendencies and for 
the results of successful experimentation in the 
development of new attitudes. They indicate a 
questioning mind in teacher training institutions 
and in the field. These symptoms are welcome 
signs of progress. While the publications consid- 
ered here are not in any sense the final word, 
they represent distinct lines of effort that are 
highly commendable. 


Supervision as Others See It 


Appleton apparently intends to make supervi- 
sion its own particular contribution to the field. 
“The Supervision of Elementary Subjects,” 
edited by William H. Burton, University of Chi- 
cago, is the seventh volume in a series on the sub- 
ject of elementary supervision. The present 
volume is a symposium. Burton wrote the first 
chapter which sets forth his general theory of 
supervision. Compared with his earlier attempts, 
the current definition is a distinct advance to- 
wards a functional concept. He has not yet made 
the clear-cut differentiation between the adminis- 
trative and the creative aspects of this activity, 
which has been established in advanced theory 
and even in a fairly complete way in isolated ex- 
perimental field practice. 

Successive chapters deal with the supervision 
of specific subjects, including arithmetic, spelling, 
reading, handwriting, language, geography, his- 
tory, civics, nature study, music, art, industrial 
arts and health education. Contributors to these 
respective fields include: Leo J. Brueckner, Wil- 
lard F. Tidyman, Laura Zirbes, Joseph S. Taylor, 
Walter Barnes, Henry M. Leppard, Mary G. 
Kelty, Howard C. Hill, Elliot R. Downing, Edgar 
B. Gordon, Florence Williams, Frederick G. 
Bonser and Jesse F. Williams. Although each 
author was allowed individual freedom to vary 
from the general principles established in the in- 
tegrating first chapter, there are fewer differ- 
ences than one might expect. The attempt to 
unify and correlate the work of thirteen indi- 
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vidualists is a task that is no sinecure. That 
Burton has produced a well integrated work 
speaks well for his editorship and diplomacy. 

The several chapters are not of equal value. 
They vary with the ability of the specialist pre- 
senting that particular cross section of the cur- 
riculum. They are all easily readable and some 
are extremely interesting. The general impres- 
sion of these several fields as apparent entities, 
without adequate concept of integration as a 
whole, in terms of individual and social outcomes, 
might be considered a basic weakness. However, 
it follows closely the average concept in field 
practice. This is, I believe, the first attempt to 
bring all of these specialists within a single bind- 
ing and the result should give to superintendents 
and principals a clearer view of these individuals, 
their philosophy and their practice. 

“The Nature and Direction of Learning” by 
William H. Burton is the first of a series of three 
volumes from the University of Chicago which 
are to form an integrated series for introducing 
students to teaching. The development of this 
field has been under the direction of Professor 
Burton and he will, presumably, be the author or 
co-author of the succeeding volumes. To those 
who watched Burton’s start in this field, the first 
volume of the series is not encouraging. 


“The Nature and Direction of Learning” 


The author admits that his attempt to develop 
a theory of method is an eclectic one. He tries 
to present the fundamental concepts of method 
and to correlate and possibly to integrate them. 
His method is primarily that of the collector. 
The first influence considered is classified as ‘‘neo- 
Herbartian.” His basic material in this presen- 
tation was drawn from Frank McMurry, the late 
S. C. Parker and H. C. Morrison. The second 
major influence is the functional one and here the 
sources are John Dewey and W. H. Kilpatrick. 
These two fundamental concepts are basically 
different. In the first, the emphasis is placed 
upon teacher purpose and direction and in the 
second the emphasis is placed upon pupil purpose 
and direction. The third emphasis is upon the 
scientific movement derived either from experi- 
mental results or from psychological theory. The 
specific point of view accepted by the reader will 
be determined by his basic philosophy. No strad- 
dling is possible. The issue is clear-cut. 


If a man is presenting the results of his own 
theorizing or experimentation, the product may 
be accepted or rejected, depending upon whether 
the conclusions agree with our own philosophy 
or whether they are convincing enough to over- 
come our prejudices. 


On the other hand, if an 
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author proceeds in the manner of the collector 
to consider what has been done by different 
schools of thought, it is essential that he present 
all points of view completely. In this instance, 
the author obviously follows the collector’s prac- 
tice but he does not present completely the func- 
tional viewpoint. He travels in and out of the 
broken field, carefully avoiding any definite stand 
but, by implication and method of presentation, 
subtly inclining the student towards an institu- 
tional concept. 


A Study of Progressive Method 


In the field of adult learning, for example, he 
neglects entirely the fundamental experimenta- 
tion of Thorndike. In the field of functional 
method he overlooks entirely the actual contribu- 
tions of men like Courtis, Coursault, Counts and 
Bode. In the experimental field he neglects com- 
pletely the searching and long continued experi- 
mental practices and results of Courtis. The 
lesser experimenters of progressive practice are 
also passed by. The more closely one reads, the 
more convincing is the feeling that the author 
has started with a Parker fixation, modified by 
the present dominant position of Morrison and 
has either deliberately or through lack of knowl- 
edge passed up or treated inadequately all other 
institutional contributions. The first volume has 
all the earmarks of a house organ. As a piece of 
institutional writing it possesses real merit and 
is well done. As a scholarly presentation and 
interpretation of basic contributions to method, 
it leaves much to be desired. Superintendents 
should be vitally interested in this production be- 
cause it is to form the basis for the training of 
teachers at Chicago and possibly elsewhere and, 
since they will use the product of this curriculum, 
they should be acquainted with both its good fea- 
tures and its limitations. 

“Progressive Teaching” by A. Gordon Melvin, 
College of the City of New York, is an attempt to 
present ‘‘a clear, forceful exposition of the com- 
mon basis underlying the theories of progressive 
method.” Doctor Melvin tries to bring together 
within the compass of a reasonably sized book a 
formulation of progressive philosophy and meth- 
od, developed upon the basis of a “conduct cur- 
riculum.” The idea is not a new one. Patty 
Hill Smith and her associates at the Horace Mann 
School did the same thing for the kindergarten 
in 1928. Doctor Melvin has made the same basic 
error that featured the earlier publication. He 
has taken a product and has attempted to organ- 
ize it as a basic purpose. There is no adequate 
analysis of life purpose. The curriculum and 
method of the future must be written in terms of 
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purpose based upon a careful analysis of life. 
Conduct is one of the outcomes or products. Un- 
less one is willing to accept a fundamentally dif- 
ferent concept of philosophy and social organiza- 
tion, it is difficult to see how a curriculum or 
comprehensive method can be built up to serve 
a dynamic social order on an ever changing 
product. There are many good points in this 
writing. The author’s curricular analysis is in- 
teresting and it is wider than the average pres- 
entation. It is certainly worth reading, but its 
ultimate value is conditioned by the validity of 
its underlying philosophy, a weakness that has 
already been pointed out. 

John P. Wynne, State Teachers College, Farm- 
ville, Va., has contributed a volume upon ‘‘Gen- 
eral Method: Foundation and Application” to the 
Century series. Based upon current tendencies 
in sociology, biology and psychology, the book has 
specific value in teacher training programs and 
might be read with profit in other phases of edu- 
cation. Although the author does stress the sci- 
entific background of his thesis, he does not ex- 
clude the more theoretical schools of thought. 
Thus he is able to satisfy many of the progres- 
sives without offending the conservatives. The 
early chapters are devoted to a consideration of 
method, changes in educational objectives, meth- 
ods of progressive adjustment, the nature of 
change and the conception of progress. The na- 
ture of a democratic social organization is well 
done. The last seven chapters develop the vari- 
ous principles upon which the author bases his 
achievement with respect both to general method 
and to special techniques. The style is not easy. 


Of Value to Superintendents 


“Teaching and Learning the Common Branch- 
es” by C. C. Schmidt, of the University of North 
Dakota, is “an exposition of the soundest and 
most modern methods of teaching the major sub- 
jects in the curricula of elementary schools.” 
According to the author, the book is based upon 
his experience as superintendent of small schools 
and therefore upon intimate contact with actual 
classroom work. In his discussions of subject 
content Doctor Schmidt makes life needs rather 
than tradition the criteria for judgment. In part 
he accepts modern methodology but always with 
the caution of the conservative administrator 
rather than with the detached attitude of the real 
experimentalist. According to Dean Paul Klap- 
per, of the College of the City of New York, who 
wrote the introduction, “Every chapter gives evi- 
dence of openmindedness to new trends and 
courageous exclusion of mere fads in pedagogic 
fashion.” The question might possibly arise as 
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to the nature of a “fad” and the validity of the 
author’s judgment in making the choice. Some 
of the newer methods in spelling and in reading 
that have had considerable success under sound 
experimental conditions are not even considered. 
It appears that one criterion of selection must 
have been degree of use, possibly, rather than the 
criterion of results. As a whole it is neither a 
poor book nor a superior product. To our mind 
a book on method has more validity when inter- 
preted by a specialist in this field rather than by 
an administrator. On the other hand, the volume, 
with its scholarly limitations, is practical and will 
be of considerable value to superintendents and 
supervisors in smaller communities. 


The Group Study Plan 


Edward R. Maguire, a New York City junior 
high school principal, has written interestingly 
and convincingly of “The Group Study Plan” in 
which he develops a teaching technique based 
upon child participation. The keynote of this 
procedure is individual achievement in a social 
environment. As a school principal the author 
has seen the evils of machinery becoming an end 
in itself rather than a means. He has observed 
the weaknesses of mass education and regimenta- 
tion. He is thoroughly familiar with the funda- 
mental weaknesses of the traditional organiza- 
tion. He has not, however, permitted the weight 
of routine and tradition to bear him down. His 
philosophy is that of the functionalist and his 
emphasis is placed upon the power acquired by 
the child. The child occupies the center of the 
scheme and has the right of way over mere 
teacher domination. His fundamental philosophy 
is sound. His entire presentation has a freshness 
of actual observation and the pleasure of “doing” 
which differs radically from the viewpoint of the 
arm chair specialist. There may be points of 
difference with some of his conclusions, but his 
attitude and his general methods appear sound. 
More encouragement should be given field ad- 
ministrators and supervisors to make like con- 
tributions. There is profit in reading this book. 

As is the case with the weather, to paraphrase 
Mark Twain, much has been said about art edu- 
cation but very little has been done about it. 
William G. Whitford’s “An Introduction to Art 
Education” is a really significant contribution to 
this field. The author is undoubtedly an author- 
ity in his field yet he does not go off at a tangent 
as do many fine arts specialists. It is the 
first book that has really brought together in 
a single volume the various phases of art educa- 
tion. His thesis is (1) that art is an essential 
factor in twentieth century civilization, that it 
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plays an important and vital part in the every- 
day life of the people and (2) that the public 
school presents the best opportunity for convey- 
ing the influence of art to the individual, the 
home and the environment of the people. 

He develops his theme as education of the child 
“to the enjoyment and use of beauty in every 
possible situation of modern life.” His concept is 
truly functional and practical. There might pos- 
sibly be great difference of opinion between this 
view and that of the extreme utilitarians who do 
not believe in training for leisure or for appre- 
ciation. This group, however, appears to have 
turned a “means” into an “end,” and its funda- 
mental assumptions are faulty and may be dis- 
missed. Although intended primarily as a text 
in teacher training it is of as great value to the 
principal and the supervisor. 


A Guide for Teachers 


Douglas Waples and Charles A. Stone, both of 
the University of Chicago, have collaborated in 
“The Teaching Unit.” This study, based upon 
personal experimentation and research, is built 
around the adaptation of the Morrison unit plan 
of organization. It is confined specifically to 
junior high school mathematics but, because of 
its completeness in method and details, it points 
the way to possible use as a guide in doing sim- 
ilar work in other subject fields. The authors 
planned it as a guide for teachers working in 
this field and as a stimulus towards further field 
experimentation and research. 

The last effort considered in this group is the 
very recently published “Principles of Teaching 
and Learning in the Elementary School” by Mrs. 
Lois C. Mossman, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The book is an interpretation of 
modern school procedures based upon the laws of 
learning. Mrs. Mossman defines learning as “the 
process of living richly and fully and of growing 
through experience.” Her opus is based upon the 
results of her own teaching experience in private 
schools. The principles set forth and developed 
are probably applicable to public school organiza- 
tion as well. It is well written and forceful. 
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How Long Do Superintendents 
Hold Office? 


The median tenure of superintendents in their 
present positions is ten years, data collected from 
1,679 city school superintendents for the year- 
book of the department of superintendence, Na- 
tional Education Association, show. An analysis 
of the figures submitted was published in School 
and Society. 

In cities under 2,500 the median tenure is five 
years; 2,500 to 5,000, six years; above 5,000, 
eight years. 

In cities of more than 100,000, 40 per cent of 
the superintendents hold doctors’ degrees; 34 per 
cent, masters’ degrees; 25 per cent, bachelors’ de- 
grees and 1 per cent, a diploma. In cities of 
10,000 to 30,000, 5 per cent have doctors’ degrees; 
53 per cent, masters’; 41 per cent, bachelors’ and 
1 per cent, diplomas. In cities of 5,000 to 10,000, 
1 per cent of the superintendents achieved a doc- 
torate; 41 per cent received masters’ degrees; 55 
per cent, bachelors’ and 3 per cent, diplomas. In 
cities below 2,500, 1 per cent doctors’ ; 44 per cent, 
masters’; 52 per cent, bachelors’ and 3 per cent, 
diplomas. 

Of the entire number, 320 or about 19 per cent 
did not list their degrees. 





Staff Meetings Are Important 
in the School System 


At least 80 per cent of the time given over to 
staff meetings should be given over to the discus- 
sion of educational problems, an article on staff 
meetings in School Executives Magazine for Oc- 
tober says. The principal will regard the staff 
meeting as partaking of the character of a grad- 
uate seminar in which the most fundamental 
problems of education are taken up for discussion 
by all members of the staff, the article continues, 
and emphasizes that in a nine months’ term there 
should be in every school between nine and six- 
teen or seventeen staff meetings, lasting an hour, 
preferably an hour and a half or two hours, held 
after school on a convenient day and not during 
the luncheon period. 

The superintendent’s meetings with principals, 
supervisors and other members of the adminis- 
trative and supervisory should be held once or 
twice a month, it points out, with the major part 
of the time devoted to the discussion of purely 
professional problems. 

That the staff meeting of the school system may 
be regarded as the power plant of the system, is 
the concluding statement of the discussion. 
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Your Every-day Problems 


JOHN GUY FOWLKES, THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, DIRECTOR s. 





























This department will be devoted to an informal discus- 
sion of problems arising in the every-day life of prin- 
cipals and superintendents. The following discussions are 
based on answers to inquiries received recently by the 
director of the department. Similar inquiries are invited 
and should be addressed to Dr. John Guy Fowlkes, De- 





partment of Education, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 


An Administrator-Teacher Problem 

The following inquiry from a teacher presents 
one of the most interesting problems that has 
been submitted in some time. It is hoped that 
many readers will send in their reactions to and 
their opinions on the subject. 

“Two years ago the administrators here de- 
cided to abolish the old system of giving a ‘fail- 
ure’ and gave instead a grade of I, which they 
thought would take away the stigma attached to 
the first term. In brief, the idea is this—any 
pupil who does not do his work satisfactorily, 
whether from lack of capacity, laziness or sick- 
ness, receives an I for his six weeks’ grade. 


Principal and Superintendent Favor the Plan 

“So far the idea is all right, but here is the catch 
to the affair—every pupil who gets an I, no mat- 
ter for-what reason, has the privilege of coming 
to the teacher and making it up. Preferably this 
is to be done soon after the grade has been re- 
ceived, but if the pupil wishes, he can put off 
the make-up work until even the last two weeks 
of the semester. Then if he is so inclined he 
can go to the teacher, and she is absolutely com- 
pelled to give him enough work to enable him to 
pass the course. Last year, I am told, this hap- 
pened in several cases. The pupils loafed for the 
greater part of the semester, but towards the 
last they decided to improve their ways. 

“Of course, this is fair enough if a pupil has 
been ill, but the whole difficulty is that the pupils 
now are saturated with the idea that they may 
do their work when the spirit moves them. 
Therefore, if they do not want to work during 
a six weeks’ period, they sit in class and do noth- 
ing. If they are behind in a theme or miss an 
examination, they rest serenely on the hope that 
they may make it up at any time. The conse- 
quences of this are more far-reaching than one at 
first thought would suppose. Our pupils come 


from the laboring people, and are none too prone 
to study at any time. Many of them attend school 
because it is a necessary evil until they attain a 
certain age. 

“It seems to me that the general attitude of the 
pupils is one of indifference to their work. Prac- 
tically all are distinctly lazy. This is the opinion 
of most of the teachers. I attribute this attitude 
in large measure to that giving of the I grade, 
which may be made up at any time. What do 
they care if they do not hand in a book report or 
a theme, or write an examination, when they can 
do the work at another time in the future? I 
have one class of seniors, and their serene disin- 
clination to do any work this early in the year is 
somewhat appalling. 

“Our principal is radically in favor of the plan, 
as is also our superintendent. So are the teach- 
ers, with reservations. Is there not material in 
print on this subject that I could use for refer- 
ence for a paper on the problem? Personally, I 
cannot see what good it does to call a failing pupil 
an I pupil anyway because, while for a time being 
the idea of failure may be abolished, as soon as 
the community becomes acclimated to the I grade 
and realizes that those pupils who receive it are 
not doing satisfactory work, it is going to mean 
failure anyway. 


Why Not an Equal Chance for All? 


“The principal here has the idea firmly im- 
planted in his mind that the teacher’s job is with 
the dull pupils. He claims that the brighter ones 
will get along anyway and that the teacher’s work 
is with the D and I pupils trying to raise their 
level of intelligence. He thinks the community 
should be boosted from below, that the higher 
groups will take care of themselves. All of our 
spare time, as well as most of our other time, 
belongs to the slow pupils. The principal cannot 
understand that we may be neglecting some po- 
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Tile, laid tile-by-tile in a pleasing made-to- 
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At tert: Corridor floor of 
Sealex Treadlite Tile in Font- 
bonne College for Women, 
Clayton, Mo. Under the di- 
rection of Sisters of St. Joseph. 


Be.tow: Exterior view of new 
buildings of Fontbonne College. 


General Contractors: 
Humes-Deal Company 
Bonded Floors Contractors: 
Stix, Baer & Fuller 








and exceptionally durable, they stand for the 
last word in intelligent economy. 


Only such floorings, laid by a Bonded Floor 
contractor, could carry our Guaranty Bond 
insuring years of trouble-free service. Author- 
ized contractors for Bonded Floors are selected, 
experienced and responsible firms. They know 
their floorings—and we back their work with 
a Guaranty Bond! 

Whether you are planning a new building or 
remodeling an old one, a Bonded Floors au- 
thorized contractor can be of assistance to you 
in deciding upon the type, pattern and cost of 
the floor. Without obligation on your part, of 
course. Write our Department T. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN Inc. 
General Office: Kearny, N. J. 
Authorized Contractors for Bonded Floors are in principal cities 
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tential genius, for he feels that there are no 
‘mute, inglorious Miltons.’ 

“The reason this question is so vital is because 
of this old question of the I again. I have sev- 
eral promising pupils who want to do extra work 
in English—writing poetry and the like—but I 
have no time to give them outside of class since 
I am busy with those who are clamoring to make 
up the I’s. Do you see how all our roads lead 
to Mecca? Since the fathers of both the bright 
and dull pupils are taxpayers, we should devote 
our time at least equally to all. The bright pupils 
have a right to extra help too. One teacher said 
that if the I pupils could make up their work and 
get a higher grade, she didn’t see why the C 
pupils shouldn’t have a chance to do more work 
to get B’s and the B’s to get A’s.” 


Teacher Should Participate in Grading Schemes 


The letter was answered as follows: 

“Your letter is one of the best examples I have 
seen in some time of the high degree of associa- 
tion between the objectives of the curriculum, 
grading schemes and providing for individual 
differences. Also, your comments illustrate 
clearly the need for active teacher participation 
in the formulation and use of grading schemes. 

“In the first place, the policy of never labeling 
a pupil a failure is probably a good one. The 
traditional grade of failure has really meant that 
passing credit could not be given. Under existing 
weaknesses of measuring devices, we are prob- 
ably unable to say accurately whether a pupil 
really fails completely to profit by any life ex- 
perience. Consequently, when a pupil has gone 
an entire semester or course period and has not 
done work of sufficient quantity and quality to 
earn credit, a grade, N. C.—no credit—has been 
found to be satisfactory. However, during a 
semester or year, there are always pupils who be- 
cause of illness are unable to do any significant 
work and who really can earn credit in one or 
more courses by doing additional work. For such 
cases the I—incomplete—may well be given. 

“Attention is called to the fact that a grade 
of N. C. is recommended for all those who 
throughout the duration of a course or a part of 
a course have not done enough work to earn 
credit. The grade of N. C. on a course should 
indicate that if credit is desired the course must 
be repeated. Obviously, a pupil might receive a 
grade of N. C. for one six weeks’ period during 
a course and do good enough work the rest of 
the time to earn credit. 

“The grade of I is recommended to show that 
failure to earn credit has not been due to factors 
the pupil might control and that credit on the 
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course or courses on which a grade of I has been 
received may be gained by doing work not yet 
done. Care must be taken to interpret credit 
requirements in terms of both quality and quan- 
tity. In other words, credit on any course should 
indicate that at least a minimum amount of work 
has been done and that the work has been of at 
least a minimum quality. 

“To me it seems most unfortunate that any 
administration should suggest that teachers spend 
the major part of their efforts and time upon the 
inferior group. After all, schools are supposed 
so to prepare human beings that the greatest 
possible contributions to civilization will be made. 
Major contributions will come not from the 
mediocre person but from the superior. Conse- 
quently, it seems plain to me that the group of 
superior pupils should receive at least as much 
training as the group of retarded or slow moving 
pupils. 

“The following discussions in ‘Your Every-day 
Problems’ devoted to grading and curriculum 
may interest you: Fitting the Curriculum to In- 
dividual Differences, February, 1928; What Do 
School Grades Mean? January, 1929; Another In- 
quiry Concerning School Marks, September, 
1929.” 


A Problem in Grouping 


The following inquiry has been received from 
Connecticut : 

“I am interested in securing information re- 
garding the teaching of two grades in the same 
room. 

“Assume that one teacher has a class of thirty 
or forty pupils, ranging from the second to the 
sixth grade. Do eduzators believe this method 
accomplishes better or worse results than if there 
were only one grade in the room? Does the child 
in the mixed grade advance faster? On which 
side does the bulk of opinion lie? Are there any 
articles on the subject to which you could refer 
me? Could you secure the opinions of one or two 
leading educators in your section, or could you 
suggest names to me so that I could write?” 

Unfortunately, I do not know of any experi- 
mental evidence on this subject. Here is another 
illustration of the need for experimental research 
in the field of administrative matters. It is 
rather generally agreed, however, that decidedly 
better results are obtained if there is only one 
grade in the room. Indeed, it is rather widely 
believed that an even better arrangement is a 
half grade grouping. Again, it may be said that 
this rather fundamental problem should be at- 
tacked experimentally, rather than settled on an 
ipse dixit basis. 
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Practical School Administration: 


The Business of Budget Making in a 
Functional Organization 


By PHILIP C. LOVEJOY, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, HAMTRAMCK PUBLIC SCHOOLS, HAMTRAMCK, MICH. 


URRENT practice in finance whether for 
C industrial or for civic enterprises tends to 

emphasize the need of budgetary control. 
The federal government has stressed this matter 
in the last six years. Municipalities are adopting 
scientific forms of budgets. Industrial corpora- 
tions have long since ascertained that their chief 
method of controlling finance is by means of a 
carefully prepared budget. 

More and more are schools seeing the need for 
scientific budgets. For a long time schools have 
been making at the end of each school year a sort 
of hit-and-miss guess as to the supplies needed 
for the new year. Recent demands of citizens 
concerning economy in the schools, however, have 
forced administrators to study school costs by de- 
partments and, hence to make scientific estimates 
of needs. The careful analysis of present expendi- 
tures coupled with an arduous study of future 
conditions is one basis for the budget. The other 
is the adopted policies of the board of education. 
While it may be stated at the outset that the 
budget is merely a guide, yet it stands as a beacon 
light in the charted ways of educational admin- 
istration. 


Budget Making Not a Simple Task 


Budget making in any organization is not a 
simple procedure. Putting the adopted budget 
into effect is much easier. Since the aim of all 
public-school activity is the instruction of chil- 
dren, the budgetary activity is merely comple- 
mentary to the ultimate objective. The type of 
organization, therefore, in which this educational 
procedure takes place is of considerable impor- 
tance in attaining this objective in the simples‘ 
and most effective manner possible. Since the 
one reason for the existence of schools is the in- 
struction of the individual child and since all 
activities of the school system contribute to this 
one aim, it is to be presumed that the unit type 
of functional organization wil! best enchance this 
process. 


The function of finance is not a separate entity. 
It exists merely as a means to an end. It is in- 
separable from the instructional function. It is 
unqualifiedly attached to it. The dual or multiple 
system cannot further the instructional program 
in the same way that the unit system does. The 
ultimate product of the schools is human beings 
trained in accordance with their ability to see and 
to achieve solutions of the problems of their own 
and of the social life. It is a unitary aim. It is 
not dualistic. 


Instructional Economy Should Be Aim 


No finance unit, therefore, can be separate from 
the instructional component. Economy in the 
management of schools must always be instruc- 
tional economy and not merely financial economy. 
Instructional economy is based on achievement. 
If the finances are to be reduced, the problem is 
instructional and the instructional specialists 
must solve it. Mere business individuals un- 
trained in instruction will fail utterly to correct 
the situation. Shall it be cheaper teachers and a 
reduced program? The business executive is apt 
to answer “Yes.” But the instructionally trained 
finance man says, “Let us have fewer but better 
teachers. Have them teach more pupils under an 
improved technique so that we can do a better in- 
structional job with less money. In other words, 
let us secure instructional economy.” 

This unit functional organization will be re- 
viewed here briefly. Hamtramck, Mich., has or- 
ganized its entire educational system under this 
plan. The board of education, consisting of seven 
members, has conceived its functions to be two- 
fold—legislative or policy making and appraisal 
or judging. As citizens of the community, it is 
not to be presumed that these board members 
have a technical knowledge of modern educational 
theory and practice. They therefore consider it 
their duty to delegate to a competent person the 
third function—execution—in the complete cycle 
of any activity, the other two functions of which 
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The Roosevelt School, pictured above, is one of four 
completed this year in Lackawanna, N. Y., all the out- 
come of three prior installations in 1923 and 1924. 


Another interesting case is in 
Hackensack, N. J. An installa- 
tion made in 1914 is still giving 
satisfactory service. For this rea- 
son the new school building fin- 
ished this year is equipped with 
the latest improved PeerVent 
Units. 
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tilating equipment. Peerless, you 
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Unit System of heating and ven- 
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with which it pioneered this field 
may be judged from the fact that 
its first year’s installations are 
still giving satisfactory service. 
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Bridgeport, Conn. 
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are planning and appraising. Accordingly, they 
secure under the terms of the objective qualifica- 
tions set up in the Hamtramck Public-School 
Code, a superintendent of schools who shall be in 
full and complete charge of this executive func- 
tion. The board of education makes policies in ac- 
cordance with objective data at its command and 
delegates the execution of these policies to a 
single individual with the proviso that he may be 
assisted by such agents as the size of the system 
may demand. From this executive the board de- 
mands periodic reports of progress that it may 
appraise the results of the policies as executed. 

Thus we have a unit organization. The execu- 
tive function consists of some ten component 
parts: administration, child accounting, personnel 
management, service of supplies, school plant, 
public relations and informational service, rec- 
ords, research, creative instruction and finance. 
While in a one-room school all these functions 
would be lodged in a single individual, in a system 
the size of Hamtramck further delegation is nec- 
essary. This is exactly what is meant by func- 
tional organization. Work is differentiated and 
divided into sections and delegated further to 
competent specialists. To accomplish this most 
effectively, straight lines of authority are set up. 
Exactly how this is accomplished in Hamtramck 
is shown in Diagram 1. 

Since the thesis of this paper is budget making, 
we proceed immediately to analyze the work of 
the assistant superintendents of instruction and 
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of finance to see how this delegation functions. 
Diagram 2 shows how the assistant superintend- 
ent of instruction is assisted by the directors of 
instruction and how their only power is through 
the office of the superintendent unless they are 
called upon by the principal. They therefore be- 
come creative agents in the development of the 
instructional program. 

Diagram 3 shows the details of the office of the 
assistant superintendent in charge of finance. 
The budget is one of the subdelegated functions. 
Coupled with this are child accounting and serv- 
ice of supplies together with such research as 
may be necessary. 

Before any progress may be made on any bud- 
get construction, a set of policies must be adopted 
by the board of education. The facts that must 
be known include: the type of organization; the 
richness of the curriculum; the extent of organ- 
ization ; the pupil-teacher ratio; the length of the 
school day; the length of the teaching day; the 
extent of free supplies and textbooks; policy as 
to plant expansion and size of buildings and the 
salary schedule. All these and myriads of other 
specific questions must have been definitely an- 
swered in adopted policies. In Hamtramck the 
adopted policies of the board of education are 
printed in the Hamtramck Public-School Code. 
The means of procedure for putting these policies 
into effect are also included in the publication. 
The organization of the schools, for instance, calls 
for a Kg 6-3-3 development with an enriched 
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THE SPIRIT OF 
CHRISTMAS 


“Good will among men” 
is the predominant spirit of Christmas. This same 
spirit is pervading all business, not only at the 
Christmas season, but in all seasons of the year. 


Such “good will’ is based 
upon the growing disposition of business to place 
emphasis on service. 


The 
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have always been offered the trade in the spirit of 
service, and in the same spirit we extend to you the 
heartiest greetings for the Christmas season, and 
wishes for a happy and prosperous New Year. 


The J. B. Ford Company 
Wyandotte, Michigan 
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curriculum on a duplicate plan in the elementary 
school and complete departmentalization in the 
secondary division. All essential supplies are to 
be furnished free of charge. To show definitely 
the need for policies and to show how the execu- 
tion of these policies functions, let us take a 
specific situation and develop the budget. 

The department of records under the jurisdic- 
tion of the assistant superintendent of finance 
has accumulative figures for a period of years. 
These show increase in population, increase in 
school census, accelerations and _ retardations, 
number of children per thousand of school census 
who are in school and numerous other data. 
When these figures are coupled with changing 
conditions in the school district, such as a prob- 
able expanse in new territory and industrial de- 
velopment, it is possible to prophesy fairly ac- 
curately the number of children to be served both 
in membership and in average attendance. For 
budget making purposes the exact location of the 
children within the district is not important since 
the entire system is the base in this activity. A 
sudden shift in population may mean that teach- 
ers and supplies may be shifted, but if the prob- 
able total number has been prophesied correctly 
no trouble will be forthcoming. 

When the probable number of children to be 
served has been accurately determined, it next 
becomes the duty of the personnel department to 
apply the board policy of pupil-teacher ratio to 
the various groups in order to determine the 


number of teachers necessary for the new school 
year. This application must of course take into 
account the specific organization within depart- 
ment and also within each building. For in- 
stance, in Hamtramck the figures for the No- 
vember kindergarten membership for the past 
five years are as follows: 


a 6 i Si te 1,006 
ae 1,015 
re 1,013 
ae 935 
RE le os oa 928 
a 900 (estimated) 


Before accurately applying the adopted policy 
standard to kindergartens, we must take into 
account the average attendance which in kinder- 
gartens is usually much lower than the mem- 


bership. The following figures are given for 
Hamtramck: 

ies Gow ee 569 

ee 683 

ee 631 

re 735 

er 800 (estimated) 


It will be noticed that kindergarten member- 
ship is decreasing slightly, due to the fact that 
Hamtramck has reached the top of the S curve 
of growth. It will also be noticed that the aver- 
age attendance is increasing so that in all prob- 
ability equipment must be maintained for some 
900 kindergartens in 1929 while the teaching staff 
may well be based on an average attendance of 
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but 800. Applying the board policy of kinder- sonal service during the ensuing year. By as- 


garten load, which calls for classes of between 
thirty and forty pupils, to this figure of 800, 
which is to be divided by two since the board 
policy states that kindergarteners shall attend but 
one session daily, we have 400 divided by the 
maximum load, which is forty. ‘en teachers, 











TABLE I—THE KINDERGARTEN BUDGET FOR | 
PERSONAL SERVICE IN HAMTRAMCK | 
Present Proposed | 
Teacher Salary Salary Increase | 
328 $ 2,100 $ 2,200 $100 
334 2,100 2,100 0 
327 2,000 2,100 100 
331 1,900 2,000 100 
352 1,900 2,000 100 
326 1,800 1,900 100 
332 1,800 1,900 100 
330 1,700 1,800 100 
335 1,700 1,800 100 
358 1,400 1,500 100 
Substitute 
Service 1,000 1,000 0 
$19,400 $20,300 $900 








therefore, are necessary for this department as 
far as the entire system is concerned. (Kinder- 
garten attendance and membership are subject 
to marked fluctuations. These figures are an 
average for the year.) 

Having determined the number of teachers 
necessary, we next place these teachers on the 
adopted salary schedule in accordance with its 
provisions. We secure by departments the 
amount of money that will be necessary for per- 


| 


signing a number to each teacher for purposes 
of record and identification, it is possible to pub- 
lish complete details of the salary budget without 
giving to the public certain information consid- 
ered personal by the teacher. In Hamtramck the 
kindergarten budget for personal service for the 
ensuing year is shown in Table I. 

The next concern in budget making is one of 
textbooks. In the unit organization maintained 
in Hamtramck, the assistant superintendent in 
charge of instruction is assisted by six directors 
of instruction who are specialists in their respec- 
tive fields. These directors of instruction are 
creative agents who devise the course of study 
and constantly refine it. This course of study 
is approved by the board of education in accord- 
ance with the manner set forth in the Hamtramck 
Public-School Code. In this course of study, cer- 
tain textbooks are essential to the adequate ful- 
fillment of the aims. To meet this need stand- 
ards of distribution of textbooks are set up for 
the entire system. Extracts from this standard 
for kindergartens are shown in Table II. 

The application of the standard to the school 
system in Hamtramck and the translation of this 


TABLE II—EXTRACTS FROM STANDARDS OF 
TEXTBOOKS FOR KINDERGARTENS 


Kindergarten Item Pub- Distri- 
Textbooks Code lisher bution 
Three Little Pigs .. 657 V 426 3R 
Three Little Bears . 669 V 426 3R 
Raggedy Ann ...... V 200 1R 


A B C books V 426 6tol00P 
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Mouse Traps 
and Movables 


NCE more the world has beaten a 

path to the proverbial mouse trap 
maker—a tribute to a manufacturer 
inspired by the ambition to make the 
best rather than the most. 












At the year’s successful ending, grati- 
fication is heightened by the happy 
thought that a multitude of children 
are now better seated than ever be- 


THE ROYAL CHAIR 
‘cA Lifetime Chair’ 
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ROYAL METAL 
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CnUneer pesTent Manufacturing Company 
ar sme 1138 So. Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
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standard into money is the function of the as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of finance. It 
is necessary to ascertain the number of kinder- 
garten rooms and the number of pupils to apply 
this standard. There are ten kindergarten rooms 
and, hence, the first three items listed in Table II 


TABLE III—STANDARD OF DISTRIBUTION 
OF SUPPLIES IN THE KINDERGARTEN 
DEPARTMENT | 
Distribution _ | 
Item Code Unit per Semester 
Patriotic pictures, 
Washington, 3x 


NE on nnd ncaa each 4 P 
SO PONT each 4 P 
| Calendar pads, 

134x1\4 inches. ......... ey 
ge errs 3/100 P 


| 0.038 gal. 


translate into thirty books of the first and second 
types and ten of the third type. The cost clerk 
knowing the unit prices can easily assign a money 
cost to these three items. The fourth item must 
be based on the probable building membership of 


kindergartens. In this we find the following 

figures : 
Building A ............ 125 
OE, 5 o's 6 os semen 200 
Ee sy coed weeses 95 
OE g Dio.e 0 0a an 180 
TI is in baa ee 180 
re 160 


The books needed for this distribution there- 
fore will be 8-12-6-11-11-10, or a total of fifty- 
eight A B C books. 

Before we can know how much money to place 
in the budget for these books we must check the 
textbook inventories to ascertain how many of 
these titles will be on hand for the beginning of 


TABLE IV—-SUMMARY OF BUDGETARY REQUESTS SUBMITTED TO THE HAMTRAMCK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 











Title: Kindergarten Code: 12-2000-000 
% 
Increase Increase 
Amount Estimated Amount Increase Over Esti- Over Esti- 
Allowed Expenditures Asked Over Am. mated Ex- mated Ex- 
Code Service 1928-29 1928-29 1929-30 Allowed penditures penditures 
12-2110-000 Personal $23,800 $19,400 $20,300 $3,500 $900 4.6 
12-2120-000 Supplies 1,298 1,000 1,038 260 38 3. 
12-2130-000 Free textbooks 39 34 179 140 145 4.26 
School library 
books 
12-2150-000 Other ex- 
penses 
Total $25,137 $20,434 $21,517 $3,620 $1,083 4.8 


Grand Totals 
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the new school year. In each school there is a 
running textbook inventory on a visible card 
file. The next number of these books is 
always ascertainable. When books become worn 
to such an extent that they must be discarded 
they are so entered in the issued column that 
the running balance is up to date. A master in- 
ventory is kept at headquarters so that an ac- 
curate estimate may be made for the number of 
books that will be needed for the coming year 
in any department. The unit cost clerk attaches 
the prices to the net needs for the ensuing year 
and the textbook needs have thus been translated 
into money and the column posted in the tabula- 
tion. For 1929, this total is $179. 


A word may be inserted as to the interpreta- 
tion of such standards. Wherever possible the 
unit for distribution purposes has been made as 
small as possible. Thus if we have such a unit as 
“chalk, one box per sixteen pupils,” and we find 
an anticipated membership of twenty-five, it 
would take two boxes of chalk to satisfy the dis- 
tribution. 

Now that the textbook budget for the year is 
prepared, we can turn our attention to the more 
complicated matter of budgeting the supplies. 
Once again the instruction department has sent 
to the finance office a standard of distribution for 
all supplies throughout the system. Table III lists 
several items taken at random from the kinder- 
garten list since this department has been used 
as an example in the preceding discussion. 

These standards must be correlated with the 
number of pupils to get the amount needed. The 
unit costs may then be attached to this distribu- 
tion and the total amount for the kindergarten 
department for the new school year determined. 

Outside of equipment we now have the current 











For details of personal service see page 10 
For details of free textbooks see page 12 





For details of school library books see page ... 
For details of other expenses see page ... 
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Perhaps 


the Students 
are responsible 


Feet and floor don’t quarrel noisily since Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum was laid in this reference room 
in the University of Washington library. 
ates 





Perhaps They Told Their Friends What This Modern 
Floor Is Doing for Their University Library 


RMSTRONG’S Linoleum 
Floors were installed in the 
University of Washington’s Library 
Building in 1926. Three years later 
a survey was made of floors in stores 
on three blocks of University Way, 
main business street of the Uni- 
versity district. Of 121 stores, 53% 
had linoleum floors; of this number, 
64% were Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Floors. 

Of course the merchants had 
heard of the installation of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum in the beautiful 
university library. Perhaps the 
students told them of the quietness, 
cleanliness, and permanence of this 
modern floor. 

“Yes, it’s much easier to con- 
centrate now,” the students may 
have said. ‘““You don’t hear every 


PLAIN .- INLAID.. 


EMBOSSED .. JASPE . 


footstep coming and going. Real 
quiet, at last! The color’s very 
pleasant, too—a rich, restful green. 
The floor seems brighter, cleaner, 
both morning and evening.” 

Of course Armstrong Floors are 
quiet—one of the principal ingredi- 
ents is sound-muffling cork. That 
means they’re non-slippery, as well. 
As for color, there are scores of 
patterns, ranging from modest plain 
colors and jaspés to interesting 


Library of the 
University of 
Washington, 
Seattle, Wash. 


modernistic and marble designs. 4, 


Cleanliness is another quality 


of importance to any school or 
college. To keep Armstrong’s 


95 







With just a little attention, the Armstrong Floor 
in this reference study room promises to be clean 
and cheerful—always. 





Linoleum clean, mopping and occa- 
sional waxing or lacquering are all 
that is necessary. This cleanliness is 
enhanced by the spot-proof, stain- 
proof nature of the Accolac-Pro- 
cessed surface. Above all, Arm- 
strong Floors are permanent, since 
good laying guarantees a hand- 
tailored floor that lasts as long as 
the building. 

But these facts are only a few 
which the students may have told 
the merchants—which may have 
influenced the merchants to follow 
the example of a great university. 

Write to us for the color-illus- 


“ trated book, ‘‘Enduring Floors 


of Good Taste,” for all the facts. 
Armstrong Cork Company, Floor 
Division, Lancaster, Penna. 


Armstrong's Linoleum Hoors 


for schools and colleges 


- PRINTED . . ARABESQ . . ARMSTRONG’S QUAKER RUGS 
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maintenance budget for kindergarten completed. 
The details of this budget are to be presented to 
the board of education in part three of the bud- 
get. However, for the busy board member who 
wants a general summary of the entire budget 
there will be part one which will set forth the 
major divisions and summary requests. Part 
two will set forth the requests in a narrative 
form and will be followed by a general table 
similar to Table IV. 

The narrative to be presented to the board of 
education in conjunction with the tabulated sum- 
mary shown in Table IV is as follows: 


TS Maintenance 
CE 6 osm o atacetn Instruction 
Subactivity .... Kindergarten 
ae 12-2000-000 


Service: In the kindergarten the child begins 
his institutional experience outside the home as a 
member of a social group. Each child receives 
one-half day of informal instruction beginning 
the training that has for its purpose the develop- 
ment of mental power. These children are below 
compulsory school age. The activity includes 
wachers assigned to this division, the cost of sup- 
plies, books and incidentals. The kindergarten 
activity is organized as an integral part of ele- 
mentary education. 

Policy: It is the policy of the Hamtramck Board 
of Education to provide each child who enters 
with one session of two and one half hours daily 
in classes containing from thirty-five to forty 
children. It is also the policy of the Hamtramck 
Board of Education to furnish all essential sup- 
plies and books free of charge. 

Requests: The requests amount to $21,517 
which is $3,620 less than the current budget al- 
lowance. The current estimated expenditures will 
total $20,434 making a net increase in amount 
asked of $1,083. The increase is allotted as fol- 
lows: schedule salary increases, $900; supplies, 
$38; textbooks, $145. 


Developing General Control 


The increase in textbooks is due to further 
study by the department of instruction which has 
determined that the kindergartens have been un- 
dersupplied with this type of material. The per 
capita expenses for 1929-30 on the basis of an 
anticipated membership of 900 will be as follows: 
personal service, $22.55; supplies and _ books, 
$1.35. 

Thus far there has been developed in detail the 
budget for one division of the school system. Gen- 
eral control must be developed in the same man- 
ner as the divisions of elementary, special, junior 
high and senior high schools and trade education. 
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It is a question of getting the facts, interpreting 
them in the light of the best instructional tech- 
nique, of applying board policies to the facts, of 
inventorying goods on hand and of ascertaining 
exactly what money is represented by the instruc- 
tional standards of distribution. The contribu- 
tion of the department of instruction to the de- 
partment of finance is the chief consideration. 
It must in fact determine what can be elimi- 
nated. 


Standards of Distribution Again Necessary 


The division of coordinate activities and auxil- 
iary agencies is developed in much the same man- 
ner except that other specialists are called upon 
to furnish the standards of distribution. Then 
comes operation. Here again there must be 
standards of distribution. Probably the mainte- 
nance engineer can best develop these standards of 
operation supplies. But in every case the supplies 
recommended must have as their ultimate objec- 
tive the enchancement of the instructional process 
for the individual child. The same applies to 
maintenance. School buildings exist merely for 
their contribution to the program of instruction. 
They must be ever ready to contribute to that 
program. 

Fixed charges are easily determined by the 
finance man in accordance with need. Debt serv- 
ice has been fairly well established by the past 
policy of the board of education in meeting school 
plant needs. 

The capital outlay problem as far as equip- 
ment is concerned reverts once again to the de- 
partment of creative instruction. What equipment 
will best contribute to the instructional process? 
That and that only is economical. At the outset 
it may cost more in cold dollars and cents, but in 
the long run it may be far cheaper. Capital out- 
lay for new buildings will have involved a com- 
plete study of local geographical conditions—the 
expanse of the city itself and the growth within 
the specific district. Here again the child account- 
ing department will prove of great value. 


With these details all clearly set forth in part 
three of the budget, we are ready to develop part 
two in narrative form for each activity. Having 
developed the narrative and the summation tables 
by divisions we next develop the first part, which 
becomes a master summarization of the entire 
budget, and compare it with the figures for the 
preceding year. The entire budget is now pre- 
pared save for the supporting statistical tables 
that should be appended to part three. The whole 
procedure is printed and forwarded to the board 
several days in advance of the meeting at which 
it is to receive its first reading. 
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Tired—weary and 
restless—that’s why 
children get into : 
trouble during last hour periods. It’s then when 
teachers are under greatest strain—when children 
pay less attention to studies and seats are most un- 
comfortable. 

Avoid last hour strain on the part of pupils and 
nervous strain on the part of teachers by equip- 
ping with National Seats of Comfort with the 
famous 


Moeser Extended Arm 


Reduces “Last Hour Uneasiness’’ 


In National Desks, 
equipped with the Moeser 
Extended Arm, pupils sit 
squarely in their seats. The 
back is supported when 
writing—working space is 
more than doubled —no 
turning to rest arm while 
writing—eliminates facing 
light and uncomfortable po- 
sitions that bring on “last Combination Desk with Moeser Arm 
hour uneasiness.” When 7Xp., Stndatds Gnished in durable: 
writing the arm is sup- yrocts finish, both in a soft brown 
ported, resulting in better penmanship. National 
Desks are shaped to conform hygienically to the 
human figure—they encourage correct posture— 
insure greatest comfort—less fatigue—less eye 
strain—better grades in last period classes and less 
worry and nerve strain on the instructor. 


This 10 Point Test 
Leads to National 





1. Health 6. Compactness 

2. Comfort 7. Lasting Finish 

3. Convenience 8. Harmonious Design 
4. Strength 9. Simplicity 

5. Durability 10. Sanitation 


Years of collaborating with America’s leading educators, 
together with our own exhaustive research and experiments, 
have resulted in equipment noticeably superior from the 
viewpoint of these 10 Major Tests for All School Seating. 


Write for New National Catalog 


If you are a buyer of School Equipment you will want 
our latest catalog on School Desks. All types of school 
chairs and teachers’ and office desks. We will send our 
catalog free and prepaid on request. 


The National School Equipment Co. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 


PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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The various types of projection 
equipment and screens, with their 
related problems of auditorium de 
sign are discussed in this new illus- 
trated booklet . . 
projection fundamentals that should be 
in the hands of every school administra- 
tor. Just mail the coupon below for your 
copy—lIt’s free! 





THE SECRET OF 
GOOD PICTURES 


OTION pictures have found their 

place among the facilities of the 
modernly equipped school. Getting good 
pictures—clear, well defined—is not sim- 
ply a matter of procuring a projector 
and a screen. Motion picture projection 
has its fundamental rules that must be 
carefully considered in relation to each 
school auditorium. These problems with 
their special application to school use, are 
discussed in a new booklet, “Motion Pic- 
tures for the School Auditorium.” It’s 
a practical handbook of motion picture 
projection for the school administrator. 
Just fill out the coupon below for your 
copy, or write to: Educational Division, 
National Theatre Supply Company, 624 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


The World’s Largest Distributors of 


LIGHT 
EQUIPMENT 


STAGE RIGGING 
AND SCENERY 


GENERAL 
AUDITORIUM 
EQUIPMENT 
PROJECTION 
EQUIPMENT 


A new booklet is 
ready! 





. a handbook of 











Please send me a copy of the new booklet, 
“Motion Pictures for the School Auditorium”: 


eee a re ee re me rer ee net eee 
Position 
School, Address 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
NATIONAL THEATRE SUPPLY CO. 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Historical Association Sponsors 
Investigation of History Study 


The commission on direction of the investigation of his- 
tory and other social studies in the schools, sponsored by 
the American Historical Association, at a meeting held 
on November 7 and 8, in New York City, discussed and 
approved the proposed testing program under the di- 
rection of Truman L. Kelley. The proposed plan had 
previously been considered by the advisory committee on 
tests. 

The members of the commission are: Frank W. Ballou, 
superintendent of schools, Washington, D. C.; Charles A. 
Beard, New Milford, Conn.; Isaiah Bowman, American 
Geographical Society; Ada Comstock, Radcliffe College, 
Cambridge, Mass.; George S. Counts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Guy Stanton Ford, University of 
Minnesota; Evarts B. Greene, Columbia University; 
Ernest Horn, University of lowa; Henry Johnson, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; W. E. Lingelbach, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Leon C. Marshall, Johns Hopkins 
University; Charles E. Merriam, University of Chi- 
cago; Jesse H. Newlon, director, Lincoln School, New 
York City; Jesse F. Steiner, Tulane University, New 
Orleans. A. C. Krey, University of Minnesota, is chair- 
man. 

Schoo! administrators, teachers of the social studies, 
and other interested groups have been generous in as- 
sistance given to the staff of the investigation. Com- 
munications from persons interested in current activities 
of the investigation should be sent to 316 Library, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, or 610 Fayer Weather Hall, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 





University Experiments in Preschool 
Education 


The University of Washington last summer carried out 
a preschool education project called “The University of 
Washington Summer Session Play School” in an attempt 
to determine whether constructive work could be done 
with little children under conditions that would enable 
the school to be self-supporting without charging the 
parents a high rate of tuition. This unique experiment 
is described in an article in School and Society. 

More than sixty children of from two to six years of 
age were enrolled, at a nominal fee of $15.75 for each 
child for tuition and transportation for the nine weeks, 
or $13.50 if the parents called for the children. School 
was held in the mornings of the first four school days 
of each week. A trained teacher was in charge of each 
group. She was assisted by high school girls and 
mothers. 

Some of the special features were: muscle development 
by means of outdoor activity for one hour each day. The 
children spent less than a third of their mornings in- 


doors, since most of the directed work was held outdoors. 
A student nurse saw each child every day before he 
entered school and consulted with the parents, thus build- 
ing up health habits. Cheerfulness, fair play, initiative, 
courage and independence were encouraged by expecting 
these qualities and ignoring or discouraging their op- 
posites. Normal social adjustments were achieved by 
relieving the social strain by giving the children suffi- 
cient space and freedom during the early part of the 
term when the train was heaviest. The number of 
work and play materials was sufficiently large for each 
child to have his own, without having to wait for an- 
other child to finish. Elementary instruction in the arts, 
sciences and crafts was given by means of nature study, 
conversations and experimentation with art materials. 
An advanced student from the university helped to carry 
out a careful program of musical education. Each mother 
was given at least one opportunity to help with the 
children. 





Radio Broadcasting to Help in 
Adult Education 


The American Association for Adult Education has an- 
nounced the undertaking of a six months’ survey to 
determine the possibilities of radio broadcasting in adult 
education. The study, made possible by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, is a part of the association’s 
policy of fostering interest in educational opportunities 
for those of mature age. 

The survey will be made in cooperation with an in- 
vestigation of the whole field of radio in education begun 
last summer by the special committee appointed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, of which 
Commissioner Cooper of the Office of Education is chair- 
man. Levering Tyson, formerly alumni secretary at 
Columbia University, and John M. Russell, until recently 
of the staff of Ginn & Company, Boston, will make the 
survey for the association. 





American Educators to Visit 
German Schools 


According to an announcement made by Dr. Thomas 
Alexander, Teachers College, Columbia University, the 
German government has invited a group of American 
educators to visit schools in Germany next summer. The 
International Institute of Teachers College is cooperating 
with the German government in arranging the trip, which 
will start from Hamburg on June 22 and will conclude 
on August 3. Fifteen school systems of Germany will be 
studied. A representative of the ministry of education 
will serve as interpreter for the group. Those who make 
the trip will have the opportunity, either during or 
immediately after the tour, to see the Passion Play at 
Oberammergau. 
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" may be put on the same system through a micro- 
phone—and directed to whatever rooms hechooses. 
...And there are a hundred other uses. Manu- 
factured by the makers of the nation’s telephones, 
this system is electrically reliable. For full infor- 
mation, write the distributor, Graybar Electric 
Company, Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 
Offices in 72 principal cities. 

















Exercises and folk dances —and the distinguished vis- 
are given new zest with music itor ‘visits’ all rooms at once 
—via loudspeaker. thanks to the microphone. 




















The principal’s voice may —One school architect says 
T 4 E S | N G L - a r A N D E D be heard in 15 (or 150) “For fire use alone, it would 
rooms at once. more than justify itself.’’ 


— that played in 30 places at once 


Its music is the rich, full-toned music of a great 
orchestra. Its volume is ample to fill the largest school 
auditorium or corridor. Yet the Western Electric 
Music Reproducer System costs but a few cents an 
hour to operate. 





It is always ready—and plays _ cises, or with radio pick-up, for 


any kind of music desired — music appreciation courses. Music appreciation courses— A child's gg nog fill any 
, a current evenis— any radio auditorium when amplified 
any music recorded on ordinary Principal’s announcements program can be heard by all. as the System permits. 


phonograph records. Reproduc- 
tion is clear and accurate. 


- 
In conjunction with the 
Western Electric Public Ad- J 4 ; I 
dress System its music may be 


distributed to one or as many By 1G ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 


rooms as desired. It may be 


used for marching, for exer- Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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News of the Month 
’ 1 : ward revising and codifying their school laws relating 
World . Youngest University to education; and the trend of present legislation is 
Chief Installed toward fixing greater responsibility on the state boards 
aaa , : ' . . for the administration of the state school systems. 
Robert Maynard Hutchins, the youngest university Financing public education now constitutes the foremost 


president in the land, was inaugurated November 19 as 
head of the University of Chicago. 

The new thirty-year-old president became head of an 
institution with approximately $90,000,000 in assets, an 
endowment of $51,000,000, an annual budget of more than 
$6,000,000, a faculty of 750 and a student body of 14,500. 

Surrounded by distinguished educators from many 
parts of the United States, Doctor Hutchins outlined the 
educational policy he intends to follow. 

President Hutchins’ first official act was to confer the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws on his own father, 
Dr. William J. Hutchins, president of Berea College, 
Berea, Ky. 





Insurance Projects Adopted by 
Universities 


The University of Minnesota regents recently approved 
two insurance plans, one providing for protection on 
the lives of faculty members and the other for insurance 
on a number of university buildings. 

The project for insurance on the lives of faculty mem- 
bers will cost the university about $30,000 a year, accord- 
ing to a report made to the regents by Prof. Richard 
Scammon, chairman of the committee which investigated 
insurance plans. 

Protection would be provided in case of death or 
disability, as well as aid in old age. Faculty members 
would pay about $75 a year, with the university donating 
from $50 to $60 for each. Each faculty member’s family 
would receive $10,000 in case of death. 

President L. D. Coffman announced that a reserve fund 
of $45,000 is available to start the insurance fund. 

The fire insurance will be provided as a result of a 
ruling a short time ago by Attorney General G. A. 
Youngquist that the university may insure income pro- 
ducing buildings. The regents adopted the plan to insure 
a number of these, pointing out that only those parts of 
buildings liable to destruction by fire will be covered. 

The Indiana State Teachers College has adopted a 
group insurance plan offered by the Equitable Life In- 
surance Company, which provides for insurance for 
the faculty group. 

The board of trustees of the institution have agreed to 
pay a share of the premium. 





Increase in Educational 
Legislation Noted 


Approximately 1,200 educational acts of general appli- 
cation were passed in the continental United States dur- 
ing 1926-28, according to the Office of Education. 

The outstanding feature is the increased tendency to 
employ educational surveys and statewide investigations 
as bases for educational legislation. Within these two 
years more states than usual took legislative action to- 


problem in educational legislation. Within the past 
decade practically every state has in some way endeav- 
ored to equalize educational opportunities by increasing 
aid given poor communities by the state. 

As compared with other governmental or civil units, 
the county entered the business of administering public 
education somewhat late. In general, the community 
unit, township or district was the first in the field, but 
since the beginning of the present century the county 
has rapidly attained an important place in public educa- 
tion. There is a decided trend toward placing greater 
responsibility upon the county as a unit in educational 
affairs. The enhanced importance of the county is the 
result of the assumption of responsibilities formerly ex- 
ercised by the district rather than those exercised by the 
state. The tendency to raise the qualifications required 
of county superintendents appeared in a few states. Re- 
cent legislation also increased the salaries of county 
superintendents in Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Mississippi, Missouri and New Jersey. 

Recent enactments show a tendency to provide for 
larger school units in rural communities by the abandon- 
ment of small schools, especially one-teacher schools, and 
by transportation of pupils of such schools to larger 
school buildings. Legislative provisions encouraging con- 
solidation and transportation during the past two years 
were enacted in more than half the states. In recent 
years the legislatures in the majority of states have man- 
ifested a laudable effort to provide means for all chil- 
dren to receive secqndary instruction. The effort has 
been not so much in the way of establishing more high 
schools, but rather in providing means whereby pupils 
may attend schools already established. 





Site Selected in Alaska for 
Industrial School 


Shoemaker Bay, four miles from the town of Wrangell, 
in southeastern Alaska, has been selected as the location 
for an industrial school to be erected for the benefit of 
natives, the Department of the Interior announced re- 
cently. 

The selection was made upon the recommendation of 
the Commissioner of Education, William John Cooper, it 
was stated. The department’s statement follows: 

“There were five proposals as to the location of this 
school, Shoemaker, Saxman, Metlakatla, Mason Home- 
stead and Klawock. A schedule of points to be considered 
with relative ratings was set up and the award went to 
the locality which made the highest score. 

“The industrial school at Shoemaker Bay will be the 
fourth of its kind in Alaska. The others are White 
Mountain School on Norton Sound, next door to Russia; 
Kanakanak School on Briston Bay, just around the elbow 
of Alaska; and Eklutna, on Cooks Inlet near the terminus 
of the Alaska Railroad.” 





—~ 
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ERE’S the compact Model “*B”’ 
*‘one-man,”’ rotary type dish- 
washing machine of large capacity, 
occupying only 48 x 58 inches of 
floor space — in a corner, pantry or 
other out-of-the-way place. & oo] 2 


MODEL “B” 


OLT AUTOSAN 


DISHWASHING MACHINE 


OR hotels, restaurants, cafeterias, clubs, hospitals, 
ele and industrial plants serving up to 1000 per- 
sons per meal, or as supplementary equipment in larger 
institutions, this exclusive Rotary Autosan Model “B” is 
ideal. Will wash, rinse and sterilize dishes, glasses (8000 
per hour) and silverware thoroughly, efficiently and eco- Model “*A-2”° 


Rotary Conveyor Type Colt Autosan, 
especially designed for cafeteria ser- 














nomically. For speed, compactness, capacity, durability 


and low labor cest, the Model “B” is unmatched in rotary vice up to 600 persons per meal. 
. ‘ - 16 x 32 inch floor space. Price in 
type dishwashing machines. capper 6968, f. 0. b. Dastery. 
There’s a Colt Autosan Dishwashing Machine to Model “*B” 
sf 
meet every requirement from 100 to 2000 or more Rotary Conveyor Type Colt Autosan 
persons per meal. Eight models in all. Let us know (chown shove in epersticn). Up to 
‘ 1000 persons per meal capacity. 
your service needs and we will send you complete Price in copper $1500, f. 0. b. 
specifications of the Colt Autosan that will meet them Factory. 




















OLT) Cott’s PATENT FirRE Arms Merc. Co. 


AUTOSAN MACHINE DIVISION 


Qe HARTFORD, CONN.,, U.S.A. 
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The NATION’S SCHOOLS 








News of the Month 








Series of Educational Film Shows 
Starts in Manchester 


Visual education made a step forward when the Hip- 
podrome of Manchester, England, started a series of 
afternoon film shows for school and college 
The opening program included a color picture showing 
the opening of flowers in the bud; a film about monkeys; 
pictures dealing with the Nile; a version of the Exodus 
from Egypt; events in the reign of Queen Victoria; foot- 
ball, and sights of the empire. 

In describing this event, School and Society states that 
in its 1916 report, the Cinema Commission of Inquiry 
declared that children who learn by the cinema early 
develop a remarkable power of observation and the fund 
of general knowledge possessed by them is far wider and 
richer than that of those who do not frequent the cinema. 

The talking film has not only revolutionized the realm 
of dramatic pictures but has affected the preconceived 
notions of what a nondramatic film should be. According 
to Mary Field, of British Instructional Films, Limited, 
there are three methods of presenting talking pictures. 
First, there is the definite short lecture with the expert 
himself on the screen, explaining his subject either 
before or during the scenes illustrating it. A second 
method is to have the actor dress in character and let 
him speak such titles as are necessary. The third method 
is the use of the impersonal voice, whose owner is never 
seen on the screen. The voice would simply say short 
and popular sentences similar to the lighter forms of 


students. 


titling. 





University’s Debts Paid by Directors 


According to an announcement made recently by the 
provost of the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Josiah 
H. Penniman, forty members of the university’s board 
of trustees have agreed to pay $1,750,000 to clear the 
university of indebtedness and to provide a nucleus for 
an adequate endowment fund. Of this amount $750,000 
will be used for endowing professorships. Pennsylvania 
has the second largest faculty and the third largest 
student body in the United States, but its endowment 
is surpassed by fifteen cther universities, according to 
the Journal of the American Medical Association. 


Southern Educators Meet 
in Lexington 


Prof. M. E. Ligon, professor of secondary education 
at the University of Kentucky and principal of the Uni- 
versity high school, was in charge of arrangements for 
the meeting in Lexington, Ky., of the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of Southern States which 
opened Monday, December 2. 

The association met in Lexington for the first time, 
and among the members of the university faculty on 
the committee on arrangements were: Dr. Frank L. 
McVey, president, Professor Ligon, Dean Paul P. Boyd 
and Prof. E. L. Gillis. 


On Monday the commission on institutions of higher 
education and the central reviewing committee of sec- 
ondary education held preliminary meetings, while on 
Tuesday the executive council of the commission on in- 
stitutions of higher education and the commission on 
secondary schools met. 

Wednesday a meeting of the executive committee of 
the association was held and Thursday morning the as- 
sociation opened the general meeting, with president 
R. L. Marquis of the North Texas State Teachers College 
presiding. The meeting of the association Friday morn- 
ing was held in Memorial Hall at the University of Ken- 
tucky, following which a luncheon was given the dele- 
gates at the University Commons with Doctor McVey as 
host. 


$1,500,000 Gift to U. of Chicago 
Is Announced 


A gift of $1,500,000 by the General Education Board of 
New York to the University of Chicago department of 
education was announced recently by President Robert M. 
Hutchins of the university. 

“The grant has been made because of the university’s 
special opportunities for increased usefulness in the study 
of children of preschool age, the study of backward and 
abnormal children, and the study of college education,” 
said President Hutchins. 

Terms of the grant provide that the university shall 
add to the gift from other sources so that the annual 
budget shall be increased $75,000 within five years. In 
fulfilling the purpose of the gift the university will ap- 
propriate a portion of it for salaries and operating ex- 
penses and a portion for the erection of several new 
buildings. 





Contest for High School Pupils 
Announced 


Awards amounting to $4,000 will be paid during the 
present school year by ten leading magazines to high 
school pupils and schools producing the best piece 
of creative work. The prizes, ranging from $50 to $5, 
will be awarded for the best short story, essay, auto- 
biography, one-act play, poetry, sports story, book re- 
view, editorial, magazine events and magazine cover 
work. 

These awards, known as the “National High School 
Awards,” will be judged by Henry Gordon Leach, editor 
of the Forum; Henry Seidel Canby, editor of the Satur- 
day Review of Literature; Russell Doubleday, editor of 
the World’s Work; Thomas B. Costain, associate editor 
of the Saturday Evening Post; W. J. de Grouchy, fiction 
editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal, and Frederick L. 
Allen, editor of Harper’s. Meritorious work will be 
published monthly in the Magazine World and in World 
News, and at the close of the year an additional collec- 
tion will be published under the title of “Literary Leaves 
by Tomorrow’s Writers.” 
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The Users of 32a 


Include Schools, Colleges and Uni- 
versities Throughout this Continent 


The Sanitation, Service and Savings of SANI-DRI have been welcomed by Educa- 
tional Executives. How hearty this welcome has been is best shown by the long 
list of satisfactory, full-functioning installations in schools, colleges and universi- 
ties throughout North America. Below we print only a portion of this list, to indi- 
cate the widespread use of this modern washroom equipment. 






Partial List Includes 


McGill University, Montreal, Canada. Minneapolis Public Schools, Mpls., Minn. 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. Board of Education, Sioux City, Iowa. 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. State College of Pullman, Seattle, Wash. 










Western University, London, Ontario. Teachers College at Greeley, Colo. 

University of Utah, Salt Lake City. Weyburn School Board, Weyburn, Sask. 
University of Oregon, Portland, Ore. Westervelt School, London, Ont. 

University of Redlands, Redlands, Calif. El Monte Union High, El Monte, Calif. 
Colorado Agricultural College, Ft. Collins. Nova Scotia Tech. School, Halifax, N.S. 
East High School, Buffalo, New York. Central City Business School, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Salisbury High School, Salisbury, N. C. St. Joseph School, Cartierville, Quebec. 
Clarkston Public Schools, Clarkston, Wash. Protestant School Board, Montreal, Quebec. 
Vallejo High School, Vallejo, Calif. Fieldston High School, New York City. 


E. Grand Rapids High, E. Gr. Rapids, Mich. 


The New “SF” 


Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 
d ’ « 


Model SANI-DRI 















Has Twelve 
Improvements 






“Dries Quicker 
Than a Towel” 


This new model SANI-DRI 
provides a_ faster, more 
thorough drying service 
than ever known before. It 
improves sanitation, elimi- 
nates waste and litter and 
saves 60% to 90% over old- 
fashioned methods as well. 
New booklet “12 Points of 
Perfection” tells the new 
details. Send for a copy. 


























These betterments include 
greater speed, broader air- 
flow, balanced heat and the 
advantage of a new, “all 
position” swivel nozzle that 
assures quick, comfortable 
drying to all, regardless of 
age or size. SANI-DRI is 
solidly built for continuous 
service and is “mischief- 
proof.” 









































Electrical Division, Dept. 12 G. 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 


North Chicago, Illinois 
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J. H. McBurney has recently been made superintendent 
of the schools of Onawa, Iowa. Mr. MCBURNEY was 
superintendent of schools at Lake View, Iowa, for seven 
vears. H. P. Trumso, of California, formerly of Iowa, 
succeeds Mr. MCBURNEY as superintendent at Lake View. 


A. O. H. SETZEPFANDT has been made supervising 
principal of elementary schools at Tulsa, Okla. Mr. 
SETZEPFANDT was superintendent of schools of Rolfe, 


lowa, for five years. C. S. DARROW will succeed him at 


Rolfe. 


FRED C. KEELER has been appointed superintendent of 
schools of Boone County, Illinois. Mr. KEELER will com- 
plete the unexpired term of HOMER HALL, now on the 
faculty of the Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb. 


T. H. TABLER, formerly superintendent at Kingsville, 
Ohio, is now superintendent at North Lima. 


D. RUSSELL BAKER, formerly principal of the junior 
high school, Hamilton, Ohio, is now superintendent of 
schools of that city. 


ALBERT C. SHUCK was recently eiected to the superin- 
tendency of schools at Ocean City, N. J., to succeed J. M. 
STEVENS. 


Dr. HENRY SUZZALO, formerly president of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, has been appointed director of the 
survey of the duties of the federal government to educa- 
tion undertaken by the National Advisory Committee on 
Education. The Julius Rosenwald Fund has provided 
$100,000 for the expense of this survey. Dr. SUZZALO 
is now making a study of graduate education for the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 


Dr. WILLIAM C. FRENCH, formerly superintendent of 
schools, Durant, Okla., has been selected as professor of 
elementary education in the teachers college of George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


CHARLES DICKEY, superintendent of schools of Alle- 
gheny County, Pa., and Ropert E. LARAMy, superintend- 
ent of schools of Altoona, Pa., have received appoint- 
ments from Governor Fisher of Pennsylvania to serve 
on a state commission which is to investigate schools for 
the blind and deaf. 


EXSUPERINTENDENT R. J. FITZGERALD, who served eight 
years as county superintendent of Nevada County, Calif., 
died* recently in San Francisco. 


CARL ZANGMEISTER, who was principal of the high 
school, Bridgeport, Ohio, for several years, has recently 
been made superintendent of the district schools at Philo, 
Ohio. 


J. M. DavipSON has been made superintendent of 
schools at Memphis, Mo., succeeding W. P. SHOFSTALL, 
now secretary of research in Stephens College, Columbia, 
Mo. 


Guy H. Brown has been made superintendent of 
schools at Fredericksburg, Va., succeeding M. B. DIck- 
INSON. 


J. N. DENTON, principal of the high school of Monroe, 
Ga., for four years, has been elected superintendent of 
the Monroe schools, succeeding E. A. WRIGHT, who has 
resigned. 


WALTER H. THOMAS, principal of the George Mason 
High School, Potomac, Va., has accepted the position of 
superintendent of schools at Warrenton, Va. Mr. THOMAS 
succeeds JAMES E. AMBLER, resigned. 


WILLIS A. SUTTON, superintendent of schools, Atianta, 
Ga., has been made general chairman of a _ statewide 
three-year celebration of the two hundredth birthday of 
the state of Georgia, culminating in its anniversary in 
1938. 


CHARLES S. WRIGHT, superintendent of schools at 
Lawrence, New York, was made president of the New 
York State Council of Superintendents at a meeting at 
the Lake Placid Club. He succeeds H. W. LANGWoRTHY, 
Gloversville. GEORGE J. DANN, Oneonta, was elected vice- 
president and E. L. ACKLEY, Johnstown, secretary- 
treasurer. 


H. L. Comer, formerly superintendent of schools of 
Ocheyedan, Iowa, who resigned to go into government 
service, is now head of an agricultural school in the 
island of Luzon, one of the Philippine Islands. 


W. D. WoLFeE, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Hiawatha, Kan., has become head of the schools of 
Atchison, Kan. He succeeds T. B. PortTwoop. 


FRANK H. NYE is the new high school principal of the 
Mamaroneck Road School, Westchester County, New 
York, recently completed at a cost of $1,500,000. Before 
taking his present position, Mr. NYE was special assistant 
to the superintendent of schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BENJAMIN H. VANDENBELT, former superintendent of 
the schools at Marshall, Mich., entered the state depart- 
ment of public instruction as high school inspector on 
November 1. He succeeds M. A. KopKA who resigned to 
become principal of the junior high school at Hamtramck, 
Mich. 


WILLIS ELDEN DopGE, who has been principal of the 
high school at Great Neck, N. Y., has been named super- 
intendent of the Great Neck schools following the retire- 
ment of Oscar S. Woop. 


F. HERMAN FRITZ, superintendent of schools, Ashley, 
Pa., for the last five years, has accepted an offer to be- 
come superintendent of schools at Pottstown, Pa. S. M. 
STOEFFER, superintendent of the Pottstown schools, re- 
signed to accept a similar position in Wilmington, Del. 


DuDLEY L. WHITMARSH, for the last sixteen years 
headmaster of the high school at Townsend, Mass., has 
resigned. 


A. MorTIMER CLARK, formerly principal of the James 
Madison High School, New York City, has been appointed 
principal of the new DeWitt Clinton High School, New 
York City, one of the largest high schools in the country. 
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Stevenson School, Winfield, Kans. Architect: J. M. Fuller, Winfield ; Consulting Engineer: 
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nor, Wichita; Heating Contractor: McGregor Hardware Co., Winfield ; 
General Contractor: Phil Frankenfeld, Winfield. 


This Winfield School Building 


J. M. O’Con- 





ee Re Te 


which now enjoy the benefits of heating 


is typical of scores of modern structures 
| supplied by the Dunham Differential System 

















LL over the United States and Canada fine new schools 
like the Stevenson School of Winfield, Kans., are deriv- 
ing the advantages offered by the comfort, close regula- 

tion and economy of the Dunham Differential Vacuum Heat- 
ing System. Beyond all possibility of dispute these schools 
are more comfortable, are more healthful for teachers and 
pupils and are much more economically heated than those 
where other types of heating systems are installed. Facts 
and figures prove these statements. The reasons why such 
results follow the installation of the Dunham Differential 
System are worth investigating. Why not ask us to supply 
you recent data on fuel cost savings, etc.? 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 


DUNHAM BUILDING 
450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


Look for the name 
DUNHAM 


Over eighty sales offices in the United States, 
Canada and the United Kingdom bring Dun- 
ham Heating Service as close to you as your 
telephone. Consult your telephone directory for 
the address of our office in your city. An en- 
gineer will counsel with you on any project. 
The Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating Sys- 





This nameplate identifies 
a genuine Dunham Ther- 
mostatic Radiator Trap 


tem and individual parts of the apparatus used 
in that system are fully protected by United 
States Patents Nos. 1,727,965, 1,644,114, and 
1,706,401, and Canadian Patents Nos. 282,193 
282,194, 282,195. Additional patents in the 
United States, Canada and foreign countries 
are now pending. 
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JOHN A. CraiG, for fourteen years principal of Muske- 
gon High School, Muskegon, Mich., is the new superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Muskegon, succeeding 
MARION W. LONGMAN who has ended eight years of serv- 
GEORGE A. MANNING, who for four years was 
Arthur Hill High School, succeeds 


ice there. 
principal of Saginaw 
Mr. CRAIG. 

Harry A. LITTLE, county superintendent of Ashley 
County, Arkansas, has become state supervisor of ele- 
rural schools in the state department of 


mentary and 


education. 


R. O. Evans, who has served as superintendent of the 
Mott, N. D., schools for five years, succeeds JOHN 
DIETRICH as superintendent of schools, Helena, Mont. 


Mr. DIETRICH has resigned after nineteen years of serv- 
ice to become consulting superintendent. 


ALICE ROSEMOND has resigned as assistant to the dean 
of women, Ohio State University, to become dean of 
women at Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. 


D. FROHAM MEEKER, formerly principal of Chautauqua 
Rural High School, is the new superintendent of schools 
He succeeds W. A. ALAIR, who has 
REECE VANDRUFF is the new high- 


at Chautauqua, Kan. 
gone into business. 
school principal. 


F. T. GLIDDEN, assistant superintendent of schools, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., has superintendent of the 
Marion County schools. 


been elected 


DANIEL B. HELLER, Vermilion, S. D., has been elected 


superintendent of schools at Eveleth, Minn. 


CHARLES LEWIS, Westwood, N. J., succeeds I. M. 


STANTON as superintendent of schools at Frankfort, N. J. 


G. T. STUBBS is now superintendent of schools at Dur- 
ant, Okla. 


Ury McKENZIE is now superintendent of schools at 


Batesville, Ark., succeeding SIDNEY PICKENS, resigned. 


D. C. CLARKE has been reelected superintendent of 


schools, Bonner Springs, Kan. 

Ceci. C. RIDDLE has been elected superintendent of 
schools, Evanston, Wyo., to succeed WILLIAM B. FEATHER- 
Mr. RIDDLE Wyo., 
year. 


STONE. was superintencent at Baggs, 


last 


C. H. Hurrorp, Boulder, Colo., has become superintend- 


ent of schools at Coleman, Tex. 


GEORGE H. STUDENBROEKER has succeeded H. H. EWALD 


as superintendent of schools at Virgil, Kan. 


HATTIE HECKETHORN, superintendent of schools in Me- 
Pherson County for several years, is the new principal 
of the Girls’ Industrial School at Beloit, Kan. 


D. L. DownineG of the Van Buren township schools, 
Indiana, has been elected superintendent of the Coving- 
ton-Troy schools. 


NEWELL TERRY is the new superintendent of schools at 
Enterprise, Kan., succeeding Roy NEHRER. 


Indiana Plans School of the Air 


The State Department of Public Instruction of Indiana 
and station WFBM are planning a school of the air 
similar in many ways to those in other states, and co- 
operative with Ohio, according to the Indiana Education 
News. WFBM has requested the Federal Radio Com- 
mission for the use of 50,000 watts, the same power as 
that employed by station WLW. The Indiana station will 
await the decision of the commission, but will go ahead 
with its plans on the assumption that the request will be 
granted. 

Some features offered by the school of the air will be 
regular lecture courses by members of the faculties of the 
four state institutions of higher learning in both ele- 
mentary and secondary branches of study. State leaders 
in business, science, art, music and letters will give talks 
during the year. 


The Institute of International 
Education Exchanges Students 


The Institute of International Education has welcomed 
123 European students to our institutions of higher learn- 
ing upon its exchange fellowships and has sent 127 
American students to foreign countries, is noted in 
School and Society. These fellowships have been made 
possible through the generosity of universities in this 
country and abroad. They provide for able students the 
experience of a year’s study in a foreign institution, and 
they serve as an important agency in promoting friend- 
ship and understanding between the different nations all 
over the world. 

France, Germany, Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Hungary and Italy are the countries that now main- 
tain these exchange relationships. Some of the fellow- 
ships are not of an exchange nature. The American 
Field Service fellowships, a memorial to American ambu- 
lance drivers in the French service, are for advanced 
study at French universities. The fellowship provided 
by the Germanistic Society of America is another im- 
portant one intrusted to the institute. The Willard 
Straight Fellowship, also devoid of any exchange rela- 
tionship, enables a student from an American university 
to spend three years in the study of Chinese civilization 
in China. 


Czechoslovakia, 


California Schools Plan Aviation 
Courses 


According to a statement made public recently by the 
aeronautics branch, Department of Commerce, the state 
curriculum committee of California recently adopted an 
outline of study for a course in commercial aviation to 
be given in the high schools of the state. 

The inclusion of this course as a part of the education 
program of California high schools is a development that 
will probably attract much attention in other states, 
many of which are expected to follow California’s lead 
in this progressive educational movement. 
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A big “laundry bag” 


is no problem 


“ 


sa 
a soar 


we te ane 


here! Se es asia aire + ee 


ASHING all the linens and wearing’ 

apparel at the San Francisco Prot- 
estant Orphanage is now a matter of 
routine. And the photograph shows 
why. For this big California orphanage 
is one of those fine institutions which 
has a businesslike “American” laundry 
of its own. 








It is probabl - 

: p e that a laundry depart San Francisco Protestant Orphanage’s modest laundry de- 

ment in your school would be a profit- partment, planned and installed with the assistance of the 

able investment, too In dependable engineers of The American Laundry Machinery Company. 
. b ] 

/ quick service, in dollars-and-cents econ- 

omy, in the length of life of your 

linens. The practical counsel of & 

7 ° %° . . My 

‘American” engineers is yours for (me 


THE AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY CO. 


Norwood Station, Cincinnati. Ohio 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
47-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 





Agents: British-American Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
Underhill St., Camden Town, London, N.W.1, England 
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Faas Plnes Thru College 
Valleyco Blackboards Head Their Classes 


(ronal everywhere in schools and colleges where quality standards 
must be maintained . . . recognized as the leaders in each of the three 
grades in which Valleyco Blackboards are built. 





Cinobestos Cin oplate Cinoboard 


Wood fibres specially 
treated and kiln 


grainless; knotless; absolutely water-proof. cured. 


Long asbestos fibre Our leader ... the most remarkable black- 
and Pestiend coment. board on the market. Specially treated wood; 











Ask your local dealer or write direct to us for details and prices. 


i. The VALLETOO Ci ha. . 


WE GUARANTEE THESE BOARDS UNCONDITIONALLY NEVER TO CRACK, CHECK, CHIP OR GLOSS. 
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For Both 
Auditorium and 
Classroom 
The famous DeVry 
Type “E” 35 mm. 
Projector — light in 












weight — self - con- 
tained—easy to 
carry simple to 


operate. 


$250.00 





ISUAL Teaching 


is not forgotten 


Vitally important subjects are frequently hard to 
grasp from words or books. But—translated into 
vision, through the medium of motion pictures, they 
leave impressions that are not forgotten. 

The DeVry School Films, in both narrow and 
standard widths, have all been edited by trained 
specialists in our leading universities. 

DeVry motion picture projectors have assumed 
leadership in visual instruction. Throughout the land, 
in colleges and schools of every size, they are chosen 
by educators as providing better projection and 
greater simplicity of operation. 

For description of exclusive features and full de- 
tails mail the coupon below. 


QRS- DeVRY CORPORATION 


Established 1900 
333 North Michigan Avenue, 
York 


Chicago, Illinois 
San Francisco 


New 


as 
ae) 


For Classroom Use: 
16 mm. Pro- 
compact, 





Type “G” 
jector—simple 


$105.00 with case. 





Also Type a, 16mm. 
Projector $55.00 
QRS-DeVRY CORPORATION—Dept. EE-12 


333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


Gentlemen 


Please send me descriptive literature and informavion on the DeVry 


Projector and school films 
Name 
Address 


Cty. State 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


New Meas 


Greater Selig 




















FENCES 


Structurally better than ever 
before! With Iron Fence new 
posts that need no back brat- 
ing, with rust-resisting copper- 
alloy steels, and with up-to- 
the-minute chain link specifi- 
cations.—Stewart offers school 
fence values which you and 
your architect must approve. 
Investigate! 


The Stewart Iron Works Co. 


INCORPORATED 


516 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, O. 


Sales Representatives in all Principal Cities 


Ask for our 

| “School Fence 
Catalog” and 

new specifications. 


} 
| 


‘ a 
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Built-in Strength 
for School Abuse 


>) CHOOL architects, builders, and school 
boards everywhere know and appreciate the 
great amount of abuse toilet and dressing com- 
partments in schools receive. School children are 
not only careless with such equipment—often they 
are wilfully destructive. Quite naturally the door 
bears the brunt of this kicking, pushing and shov- 
ing at recess and after school. Only equipment 
that is designed to withstand the worst mistreat- 
meng possible will give satisfaction. 


We1STEEL compartment doors are fabricated 
from copper bearing sheet steel, electrically welded 
into a substantial unit. The four corner joints of 
the mitered stiles and rails are electrically welded 
by an’exclusive process. We employ a unique 
reenforcement at each door corner, so that the 
corners, instead of being the weakest are actually 
the strongest part of the unit. These joints are 
then finished flush and smooth, insuring a pleas- 
ing appearance. 


These extra construction features make 
WerSTEEL equipment the most economical equip- 
ment you can buy. We shall be glad to tell you 
of a school installation near you for you to see. 
No obligation, of course. Write us today .. . 



































IT COSTS LESS— 


T COSTS less to remove 

ashes the efhcient G&G 
way. 1905 schools in 44 
states are now using G&G 
Ash Removal Equipment be- 
cause of the saving in labor 
and unequalled safety. 


The electric models are much in 
demand, but hand-power models 
are available for smaller buildings. 
The Model E Electric Hoist illus- 
trated is particularly popular. 
Tests have shown as many as 85 
round trips for one cent current 
cost. Many Hoists have been in 
use over 20 years. We will be 
glad to recommend the model best 
suited to your needs, and to give 
you the names of schools in your 
state that are G&G equipped. 


Write for illustrated catalog 


GILLIS & GEQOGHEGAN 
523 West Broadway New York, N. Y. 
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Henry Weis Mec. Co., Inc., Elkhart, Indiana 
Telescopic Hoist 


____. With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Devi 


SHOWER STALLS-COMPARTMENTS-CUBICLES f 
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When planning—a new school 
—alterations 
—additions 


BEAR IN MIND —Leading Architects 


stake their Reputations on Rixson Builders’ 
Hardware Specialties. 


{ Write us for a clear de- 2 
scription of what each 
Rixson product will do for 
your school. 














THE OSCAR C. RIXSON COMPANY 
4450 Carroll Avenue Chicago, III. 





New York Office: 101 Park Ave., N. Y.C. 
Los Angeles 


Philadelphia Atlanta New Orleans Winnipeg 
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Builders’ Hardware 


Casement Operators & Hinges 
Concealed Transom Operators 
Adjustable Ball Hinges 
Butts, Pivots and Bolts 
Door Stays and Holders 


Overhead Door Checks 
Floor Checks, Single Acting 
Floor Checks, Double Acting 
Olive Knuckle Hinges 
Friction Hinges 
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STEEL TOILET PARTITIONS—VENTILATED URINALS— 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
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“EBCO” STEEL PARTITIONS 


for Toilet, Shower 
and Dressing Rooms 
FIRE AND WON’T BEND 


VERMIN PROOF OR WARP 
100% Steel copper bearing to 
resist rust... with and _ without 


doors . . . easy and economical to in- 
stall . . .can be supplied in any 
number of units desired. Installed in 
leading schools, colleges, factories and 
institutions everywhere. 


Write for Details 


THE D. A. EBINGER SANITARY 
MFG. CO. 
401 W. Town St. Columbus, Ohio 


Manufacturers also of Ventilated Urinals, Closets, Wash 
Fountains and Drinking Fountains—ice and electrical. 


























“We take pleasure in referring many recreation 
workers to it as the best work on the subject.” 


Russell Sage Foundation 


PLAY AREAS 


Their Design and Equipment 


Prepared by the 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


“In this book are found suggestions for pub- 
lic playgrounds based upon the experiences of 
recreational organizations in various parts of 
the country. It is profusely illustrated and in- 
cludes diagrams for the laying out of swimming 
and wading pools. It also treats of the neces 
sity for equipment.” 

—Baltimore Evening Sun. 


“Mr. George D. Butler is responsible for 
editing this invaluable study, to which recreation 
workers all over the country have contributed 
The work should be found indispensable by all 
those connected with, or interested in, the estab- 
lishment, management, and maintenance of the 
playgrounds of any or all types. The ten chap- 
ters of PLAY AREAS consider, first the essen- 
tial features for playgrounds, then their common 
types of apparatus, with suggestions for their 
use; pools, structures, equipment and supplies; 
playgrounds of various sorts, beautification and 
apparatus. All these points are illustrated with 
over one hundred elaborate diagrams and plans 
and photographs.” 

—Hartford Courant. 


Problems and needs of towns and cities have been 
given special consideration. The only book on the 
subject. 


In one large octavo volume, fully illustrated. 
Price $3.00 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
67 West 44th Street New York 





PETERSON 


Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Write for your NEW COMPLETE CATALOG No. 16 on Laboratory, 
Library, Domestic Science and Vocational Equipment. 





s 





939—Student’s Double Purpose Laboratory Table (Chemistry and Agri- 
culture) desirable when limited space will not permit separate laboratories. 







1135—Student’s Bio Table, a double-duty laboratory and recitation 
table, where it is erable to have students face one way. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory and Library Furniture 


Office and Factory 
1222-34 Fullerton Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 
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Four Contracts 


in this new Civic Opera Building for 
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SOUND -PROOF DOORS 
and folding partitions 


You can think 
in peace when 
noise protected 


Write today for Wherever 











catalog noise is a prob- 
Irving Hamlin oe ene 
soundproof 

Mfrs. of Sound- 


jamb-tight 
doors and fold- 
| ing partitions 
huiy are asimple 
iis, remedy. 


Proof Doors and 
Folding Partitions 
1501 Lincoln 
Street 
Evanston, II. 
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HETHER it be a single spot focused on a 

lone actor, or an artistically lighted scene, 
Klieg] can furnish the necessary lighting equip- 
ment. To insure satisfactory lighting arrange- 
ments of the school stage, submit your plans to 
our engineers for checking—or write for descrip- 
tive literature featuring Kliegl stage lighting 
specialties which include: 


Spotlights Color Wheels Connectors Footlights 
Floodlights Gelatine Mediums Plugging Boxes Borderlights 
Stereopticons Lamp Coloring Terminal Lugs immers 
Sciopticons Color Gloves & Caps bons Well Pockets 
Scenio Effects Stage Cable Shutters Panel Boards 
Color Frames Pipe Clamps Blinders Exit Signs, etc. 


KLIEGL BROS 


UNIVERSAL ELEecTrRic STAGE LIGHTING CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1896 





THEATRICAL + DECORATIVE +» SPECTACULAR 


LIGHTING 


32! West 50th Srreet 
_ NEW YORK,N.Y. 
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This new Unit Movable Desk Set is a 
modern, practical unit that permits 
flexible arrangement. It is fully de- 
scribed in our new School Furniture 
Catalogue, a copy of which will be 
gladly sent you by any H-W sales office. 


—-HEYWOOD WAKEAELD— 


Baltimore Denver Oklahoma City 
Boston Detroit Philadelphia 
Buffalo Los Angeles Portland 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
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Maple Flooring 
for Schools 


EPEATED tests have proven 

that there is no substitute 
for hard maple floors in schools. 
Its even textured fibres tough- 
ened by hard winters assure you 
of the floor which will withstand 
the rough and hard usages to 
which they are exposed by chil- 
dren’s feet. By specifying Rob- 
bins Hard Maple Flooring you are 
assured of a first class floor. 


ROBBINS FLOORING CO. 
Members M. F. M. A. 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 









































STILL PROJECTION 


HAS ITS ADVANTAGES 


The instructor, for example, may proceed at 
a speed which best suits the subject which he 
is discussing. He may dwell on any par- 
ticular illustration as long as he sees fit. 


And subject material is easy to obtain for 
the Bausch & Lomb LRM Combined Balop- 
ticon. Slides may be obtained at a small cost, 
photographs, pages of a book, postcards or 
the specimen itself will do. 


If a film attachment is used, even film, which 
is available on many subjects, can be used. 


SEND FOR OUR BALOPTICON BOOKLET 
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OPTICAL COMPANY 





716 ST. PAUL ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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HE problems of school ad- 
ministration concern the oper- 
ation of the school plant as 
well as the supervision of 
teacher and pupil. 


The service department of The 
NATION’S SCHOOLS is at all times in 
a position to advise on purchasing 
sources for all types of school build- 
ing materials and equipment and to 
see that the school executive is put 
in touch with a reliable manufac- 
turer for any of his needs. 


A letter or postcard will bring 
prompt response and aid. 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS PUBLISHING Co. 
919 North Michigan, Chicago 
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Schools Can Reduce Fuel Expenses! 





Schools equipped with Miller Wardrobes 


save fuel! Méiller Wardrobe doors are 
“kept closed” thus keeping the school- 
room ventilated. All cold foul air escapes 
beneath the wardrobe doors. All the 
heated clean air is retained in the school- 
room. Here is a definite economy. Here 
is a health feature exclusive with the 


123 West 8th St. 


K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 


The 
Miller Wardrobe 
Saves the Clean 
Heated Air 


Miller type wardrobe where the doors are 
always in sight .... therefore in mind. 
No one can forget to close Miller Ward- 
robe doors. And it is surprisingly easy to 
operate the wardrobe. Just open or close all 
the doors by operating one door. Send for 
our illustrated Catalog W-7. Stop petty pil- 
fering. Save excessive fuel bills. Systematize 
wrap storage. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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specifica- 
covering Kayline 
Units for schools will be 


Literature and 


tions 


sent on request. Samples 
may be had for test pur- 
poses and our engineering 
will gladly 

Without ob- 


of course. 


department 
render service. 
ligation, 


Manufacturers of 


Guard Against 
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Inefficient Light! 


EY ESIGHT— the 
every child entrusted to your care, 
must be safeguarded. Nothing should im- 
pair it! Since improper school lighting 
contributes largely to defective eyesight 
and studying under this serious handicap 
retards educational progress—it should be 
remedied. 


Kayline Units are solving the problem and 
safeguarding the vision of pupils in the 
nation’s most representative schools. And 
rightfully so, because of their uniform light 
which provides equal illumination with a 
tested efficiency of light output greater 
than that ever attained by any other unit. 
Investigate them for your own satisfaction! 


THE Co. 


606 Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
Lighting Equipment Since 1895 


priceless birthright of 
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The Zero Hour 





You never know when the zero hour will arrive for 
your school children. Would you be prepared to 
meet the danger and get ali the children in your 
care safely out of the building? Or, would a panic 
ensue and the children lie crushed and bruised and 
broken at the foot of the stairway? 


Seven times Potter Fire Escapes have been used in 
actual fires. 

Eighty children were on the second floor of a brick 
school at Newcastle, Nebr. The building was quickly 
destroyed leaving only the bare walls standing. The 
children all left the building by the Potter Escape 
without a single accident or mishap. When the new 
school was built, it was, of course, Potter equipped. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 
1861 Conway Building Chicago 


The only fire escapes with Service Records approved by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
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A JEWEL. 


HILLYARD’S DIAMOND 
FLOOR FINISH ..... 


. Gives a sparkling brilliance to the dullest floor. 


Because of it’s extreme toughness, DIAMOND 
finish “stands the gaff” much longer than ordinary 
finish. 

It goes on easily and quickly—dries fast—apply any 
week end or holiday. 


Best of all—a DIAMOND floor can be kept beauti- 
1 ful with the very minimum of expense. 





Send for 
FREE 


Sample and 
Demonstration ,7 
Every installation a success! 


Personally supervised by a trained Hillyard floor 
expert. 


At your request a demonstration 
will be arranged. 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. , 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 





Copyright, 1929. 
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EDUCATORS 


of girls 


are recognizing the necessity more 
and more each day of rendering 
complete hygienic comfort to their 
girl students. 

Ours is a service that is installed 
in girls’ rooms whereby the latter 
may ease their minds and obtain 
physical comfort. 

This service is self-maintaining— 
it entails no cost to you. 

Deans of women, superintendents, 
purchasing agents and maintenance 
engineers are requested to write for 
complete particulars and details of 
our services. 


WRITE AT ONCE 
Mary E. Barton, R. N. 


THE HOSPITAL SPECIALTY CO. 


Institutional Service Dept. 


41 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 




















UNIVERSAL 
SWING-WING 


DISPLAYORS 


for drawings, diagrams, 
graphs, charts, maps, and il- 
lustrations of every type. 


T: SEE as well as to hear what 
is being taught — is today’s trend in 
education. Swing-Wing Displayors, 
the modern aid to visual instruction, 
help to “drive home” important facts 
in every course of study. 

Let us tell you how hundreds of 
schools and colleges throughout the 
country are using Swing-Wing Display- 
ors in classrooms, laboratories, lecture 
halls and workshops. 


UNIVERSAL FIXTURE CORP. 
135 West 23rd St., New York City 
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In Columbus 
Stop at the 


Hotel 








Hayes 


} Modern Fireproof 
Columbus’ 


Most Popular 
Hotel 


300 Rooms With Bath at $2.50 and $3.00 
Convenient to Stores and Theatres 
Free Parking Lot and Garage 
in Connection 


R. B. BUNSTINE 


Manager 


Columbus, Ohio 
West Spring Street, near High 
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“INTER-TWILL” 
Window Shades 


for 


SCHOOLS 


Fulfill all requirements 


Specify —“INTER-TWILL” because . . . there 
are more years of service in these window shades. 
It is a TWILL woven fabric of exceptional 
strength. “Inter-twill” shades are washable. 


If total exclusion of light is desired, specify 
Interstate “NOLITE” Shade Cloth. Shadowless 
and light-proof in all colors including light colors 
and white. 


Made in the color tone of your choosing 


Interstate Shade Cloth Co. 


HOBOKEN P NEW JERSEY 
an 

The Lapsley-Interstate Shade Cloth Co., 

Baltimore Maryland 
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Good Looks, 
Ample Light, 
Lasting Cleanliness § 
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Central High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Architects: Robinson & Campeau, Grand Rapids 


another modern high school paints with 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT 


wes woodwork and ceilings at Grand 
Rapids’ new Central High School are 
typical of the handsome, well-lighted, last- 
ingly clean interiors made possible by the use 
of Barreled Sunlight. 


The satin-smooth surface of Barreled 
Sunlight is at once handsome and practical. 
It has a rich lustre, a pronounced depth pe- 
culiar to itself. Its lustrous finish reflects a 
soft, agreeable light. And because it has 
no pores to catch and hold the dirt, it 
remains clean for a long time. 


Dirt, smudges, finger marks wipe right off. 
And when a thorough cleaning finally be- 
comes desirable Barreled Sunlight washes 
like tile. So durable it may be cleaned re- 
peatedly without wearing away. 

Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed to re- 
main white longest. 


» Full Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat. In cans 
from 14 pint to 5 gallons, and in 30- and 55- 





gallon churn-equipped steel drums. For prim- 
ing use, Barreled Sunlight Undercoat first. 
See coupon below. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., 47-L Dud- 
ley Street, Providence, R. I. Branches: 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco. Dis- 
tributors in all principal cities. 





Easily Tinted, Any desired shade is obtained by simply mix- 

ing ordinary colors in oil with Barreled Sunlight white — or 

by using the handy tubes of Barreled Sunlight Tinting Colors, 

now available in two sizes. Quantities of five gallons or over are 
tinted to order at the factory without extra charge. 





U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
47-L Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Please send us your descriptive booklet and a panel painted 
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with Barreled Sunlight. We are interested in the finish checked 3 ° a 

here. = Sunlight = 
Gloss ( ) Semi-Gloss ( ) Flat ( ) hy DISS 

Name. 

Street___ 

City State 



























To get accurate, encyclo- 
pedic, up-to-date informa- 
tion of all kinds that is of 
vital use and interest in the 
schoolroom. 


A wise school superintendent has said:“I 
have never yet seen a person, whether pupil 
or teacher, who was accustomed to the fre- 
quent use of the dictionary who was not at 
the same time a good or superior all-round 
scholar.” A better test than this of the value 
of dictionary work could not be found. 
The New International is constant- 
ly revised and improved to keep 
abreast of modern needs and in- 
formation. 452,000 Entries, in- 
cluding thousands of new words. 
6000 Illustrations. 2,700 Pages. 
Write for Helps in Teaching 
the Dictionary, FREE 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Archer Dental Hygiene Chair No. 2 
For Schools and Clinics 


Showing Chair in the Tilting Position 





WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES 


Sold direct by the manufacturers 


Archer Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


187 No. Water St., Rochester, N. Y. 
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It would say to you “Why not get me a nice new dress 

one that will reflect credit on you and me. Dress me 
ip with a Marbleloid re-surface flooring...it doesn’t cost 
much...and then I'll be attractive, fireproof, clean, quiet, 
resilient and ciassy.” 








Marbleloid floorings are installed right over existing 
floors in old buildings and they combine wear-resistance 
with comfortable resiliency. They are modern, beauti- 
fully tinted or colored, are light in weight and once on, 
the upkeep is negligible. 


Hundreds of thousands of square feet installed annual- 
ly, in new and old rooms—many of them in school build- 
ings. Every floor installed and guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer. Get sample and detailed description. 


The Marbleloid Co., 241 W. 34th St., New York 
“Terrazzo Type.” “Travertine Terrazzo,’’ ‘‘Marbleized Rubber 
Tile’’ and ‘‘Plastic Magnesia’’ Floorings; also Eastern agents for 
“Tile-Tex’’ resilient floor tile. 


MARBLELOINY 


FLOORINGS 
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GET Draftless Ventilation 
with 
BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLINDS 


Write for Catalogue 


BURLINGTON VENETIAN BLIND CO. 
278 Pine St., Burlington, Vermont 
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i THE modern school building the doors 

are an important part of construction. 
| They must be built to withstand successfully 
| the wear and tear of hard usage year in and 
year out. 





Above: 

Sessions St. Jr. High 
School—Providence, R. I. 
Morgan Flushwood Doors 
Used Throughout. 


Since 1855 Morgan has been building doors 
which have established a reputation for 
quality in school buildings the nation over. 
Builders specializing in this type of con- 
struction recognize the excellence of Morgan 
doors by insisting on their use. 





By 
No matter what the need, large or small, 
special or stock designs, Morgan can care == MIORGA 
, for the door problem to complete satisfaction. 


j Door Builders 
Write to the office nearest you for full in- Since 1855 
formation on Morgan doors. 


MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 


MORGAN COMPANY MORGAN SASH and DOOR CO. 
Oshkosh, Wis.; New York City Chicago Detroit 


MORGAN MILLWORK CO. 
Baltimore; Jersey City; Greensboro; Wilmington; New Haven 
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. . . but only a fence 
enforces safety. 


CHILD’S memory is not depend- 
able. In the excitement of play, 
speeding cars are forgotten. 


Safety does not depend on “remember- 
ing” when the playground is enclosed 
with an Anchor Playground Fence. 
Safety is enforced. Headlong dashes 
are stopped at the boundary of the 
playground. 

Why carry this responsibility of hu- 
man life? An Anchor Fence will re- 
lieve you of it. The complete Anchor 
National Fencing Service is at your 
call. Wire or write our nearest office 
today. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Ave. and Kane St., Baltimore, Md. 
Albany, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleve 
land, Detroit, Hartford, Houston, Los Angeles, Mine- 
ola, L. 1.; Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 

St. Louis, San Francisco, Shreveport 
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Fred F. French Company Chose Hartshorn Shade 
and Hartshorn Rollers for 1759 Windows 


HIS smart, modern skyscraper, erected 

by and for the Fred F. French Com- 
pany, at Fifth Avenue and Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City, exemplifies the 
trend of present-day building—and build- 
ing furnishing. 

At the 1759 windows, Hartshorn shades, 
mounted on smooth-running Hartshorn 
Rollers, provide quiet, unfailing service 
... The shades are good looking and 
durable; the rollers noiseless, rustproof, ; 
responsive. Hartshorn superiority has 
been proved over a period of nearly 
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seventy years. 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue New York City 








WINDOW SHADE CLOTH | 
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“DO YOU KNOWS” 


about Bananas 


1. Always serve bananas that have the 
brown flecks which mean ripeness. 
2. The mellow flavor of bananas makes 


all cereals taste better. 


3. Bananas sliced with other fresh or 
canned fruits add flavor and supply 
energy for the day. 


4, Bananas and milk provide a tempt- 


a ing dish and balanced meal—ideal for 





growing children and grown-ups. 
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... BANANAS and MILK 


CHOOL cafeterias are learning 

the value of golden bananas 

. . « how this delicious fruit, 
digestible and nourishing, makes, 
when combined with milk, a prac- 
tically complete food. 

If you are confronted with the 
vexing problem of simple, nourish- 
ing foods to serve your children for 
lunch or mid-morning recess, here is 
a valuable suggestion. 

Serve bananas with a bottle of 
milk, or serve one of the other 
nutritious banana dishes mentioned 





above—tasty combinations that chil- 
dren like. 

High food value 
Teachers now recognize that the 
school luncheon should be a vital 
part of the health-teaching program. 

Even more important than the 
mere providing of food is the fact 
that children can be taught to eat 





foods that are good for them. Med- 
ical authorities agree on the banana. 
Clarence W. Lieb, A.M., M.D., writ- 
ing in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion of June, 1928, says: ““The 
banana, formerly condemned as in- 
digestible, is now recognized as whole- 
some, easily digestible, high in vita- 
mins, and is even included in the 


diet of infants.” 
All-year-round fruit 


Bananas are an inexpensive food ob- 
‘ttainable in abundance at all seasons. 
In the winter months especially, 
bananas are particularly needed 
in the diet often too low in other 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 

No preparation is necessary to 
serve bananas. They come sealed 
in Nature’s perfect package. Just 
peel them. They are clean, sani- 
tary, ready to eat, containing 


essential vitamins and mineral salts. 


Send for this wall card 


By free use of posters and pictures 
children can be taught what foods 
are best for them. To this end we 
have prepared the beautiful new 
wall card, shown above, printed in 
eight colors; size 12’ x 18”. It is a 
simple and pleasant reminder of a 
nutritious diet, impressing upon chil- 
dren the high food value of bananas 
and milk. 

Send for this valuable school aid. 


FREE! 











UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the Banana and Milk Wall Card, 


No. of Pupils in my Class.................. 
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FHilLD 


FLOOR MACHINE 


USES The Hild Floor Machine does five things. It will 
SCRUB floors spotlessly clean. APPLY liquid or 
paste wax. POLISH waxed floors. SCRUB off varnish 
and SANDPAPER. In operation all the weight of machine 
used rests upon the brush revolving 150 R. P. M. 


Model Number 
SPECIFICATIONS “ar “c" 
Pressure on brush (in operation)....... 45 lbs 55 Ibs. 75 Ibs. 
Weight of machine aie ola 5 lbs. 55 Ibs. 75 Ibs. 
Length, rubber covered | cable t 
an ab = brushes . 

Revolutio of brush per minut 
Motor tec ontinuo yus heavy duty) 
Height, floor to top of motor. 
GUARANTEED ONE YEAR—5 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
LET US SEND YOU ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR 


HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 
108 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Mills Metal 
New Standard Toilet 


* 7 
Partition 
New design, new construction, sturdy, will 
stand years of hard use. The Mills internal 
shoe prevents moisture accumulations and con- 
sequent germ-breeding and corroding oppor- 
tunities. Thru-bolted hardware of aluminum 
alloy. ‘An outstanding product. Write for 
descriptive literature. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 
A Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose 
904 Wayside Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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“ELECTRIC” 
SCHOOL 


DUMBWAITERS 


Push button control electric 
motor operated dumbwaiters 
provide the quickest, safest and 
most efficient way of handling 
the school hoist problem. 


The “Electric” is safe, silent and 
costs very little to operate. The 
“Electric” is manufactured in a 
number of sizes with any type of 
push button control. 


The “Electric” installed cost is sur- 
prisingly low. It is sold installed 
or F.O.B. factory. It can be in- 
stalled by local mechanics from the 
very complete instructions and 
drawing we supply. 


Let us send you our catalogue 


"Electric 
OUMBWAITERS leclric DUMBWAITERS 


ELECTRIC DUMBWAITERS INC, 


BUFFALO,N.Y. 














HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES 











(Quality that never varies} 


DEPENDABLE, uniform quality! 
Liqua-San is worth more than other liquid 
soaps because of its unvarying quality... 
yet often costs less in use. Concentrated, 
soothing as a lotion. Ask for samples. 


The Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 
Huntington, Indiana 


LI IQUA SAN 


Gyhe Liquid Soap- 
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Scenery 


ilehcddeeeemeanal 








Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your 
Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has 
placed us in a position to know 
the particular requirements for 
your stage. 





Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 























2819 Nicollet Ave., 231@ Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 















For the School 
With a Small Budget 
for Seats 


WAYNE 
SAFE STEEL 
SECTIONAL 
GRANDSTANDS 


The design of Wayne Stands is such that addi- 
tional sections can be added without changing 
the arrangement of seats already in use. 


Write for complete information. 


WAYNE IRON WORKS 
PEMBROKE AVE., WAYNE, PA. 


Representatives in Baltimore, Md., Cambridge, Mass., 
New York, Milwaukee, Wis.; Omaha, Neb.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























SELL YOURSELVES FIRST 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT 
& DUNNING 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








An Applicator Bottle 


furnished with our compliments in your own medicine cabinet will soon convince you that i 


MERCUROCHROME 


(dibrom-oxymercuri-fluorescein) 


Logical Successor to Tincture of Iodine 


First Aid Prophylactic and General Antiseptic Use 


Mercurochrome stains as Iodin does, and it is the stain of Mercurochrome, as it is 
of Iodin, that shows just where and how effectively the germicide has been applied; it 
fixes the bactericidal agent in the field for a relatively permanent period which prolongs 
the asepsis or the sterilizing effect, and it provides for demonstrable penetration into 
the tissues beneath the superficial surfaces. Inasmuch as Mercurochrome is definitely 
proved an extremely efficient general antiseptic, it is only reasonable to consider it the 
' successor to Iodin in this field, as it is free from the objectionable features of Iodin, for 


MERCUROCHROME DOES NOT IRRITATE, BURN OR INJURE TISSUE 





220 SOLUBLE 


IS THE 


FOR 





HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, 
Dept. N, BALTIMORE, Mp. 


Please send me Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
personal use. 
PI 0 6. tnnn6tondscccesicenesoncescenseseasecsases 


NE, SOD oo o:5.0'0'0.0.540044090600044 006s hens 























Gelatine Dessert 


A Product of S.Gumpert Co.,/nmc. Brooklyn, N.Y. 


HEY look so tempting that chil- 
dren invariably select these Gump- 
ert’s Gelatine Desserts. And they are 
as good as they look. Nutritious, eas- 
ily and quickly prepared, easy to digest 
—the perfect dessert for schools. Try 


them. 












Ss EDGWI Cc K 
DUMB WAITERS 
and ELEVATORS 


A few of the many 
“FDCG” Geared Auto- 
matic Brake Dumb Waiter 
installations include: 





Burlington (Vt.) Jr. H. S 
Stevens School, Stamford, Conn. 


Woodrow Wilson H. S., New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 


Newman School, Lakewood, N.J. 
Haven School, Evanston, IIl. 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


Harvard Medical School, Boston, 
Mass. 


Berry Schools, Mt. Berry, Ga. 


John Muir H. S., Pasadena, Cal. 

Ligonier (Ind.) School 

St. Matthew's School, Monroe, 
La. 

Beverly Hills, (Calif.) Grammar 
School. 

Write for complete catalog 


and further details. 





|. Sedgwick Machine Works 


165 West 15th Street New York 





Manufacturers of Ash Hoists and Freight Elevators 
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The School 
Library 


has become an integral part of present 
day essential school equipment. It is 
important to the school official to 
know that he can put his library re- 
quirements into our hands with the 
feeling that the orders will be cared 
for completely and correctly to the last 
detail. s# We specialize in the library 
branch of the book business, handling 
library orders from many hundreds of 
School Boards and Colleges from all 
parts of the country. 2# Satisfactory 
service and liberal discounts. # Send 
us your next order, large or small, and 
avail yourself of the advantages which 
we offer to your Board. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 E. Ontario Street - - - Chicago 


S 
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CINCINNATI’S FINEST 


One of the Nation’s outstanding 
hotels embodying every modern 
convenience that so attracts 
travelers throughout the world. 


"ates: $2.50 and Up 


Hotel Sinton 


CINCINNATI 


JOHN L. HORGAN, Managing Director 
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Cleaning Linoleum 
in (lass Room. 


EMEMBER that of all the modern 

advantages that machinery can add 
to school operation there is none that bene- 
fits more people and saves as much money 
as the Spencer Central Cleaning System. 





t cleans continuously ... even during 
class time . . . the foot prints in the halls are 
erased with a vacuum pull that sucks all 


THE SPENCER TURBINE CO. 


CENTRAL 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT) CLEANING | REPRESENTATIVES IN 50 CITIES 
SYSTEMS 





Used by1500 mod- 
ern schools — en- 
dorsed by leading 
architects and 
educators. 





A 











Cleaning Erasers. 


Cleaning Chalk Trays. 


When you remodel... 


or build a new school 


dirt and dust to a container in the basement. 


The degree of cleanliness is greater, the 
health of teachers and pupils is conserved 
and the net increase in expense is more than 
overcome by the saving in time and the 
saving of paint, books, floor coverings and 
decorations—because the Spencer Cleaned 
School is perpetually clean. 
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eA Modern Kindergarten—Spencer (leaned. 





Ask for the new 
booklet ‘‘Modern 
Cleaning Methods 

for Modern Schools” 
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Patent Pending 
(Meeting all re- 
= ‘ quirements of 
latest official 


rules. ) 


NEW MEDART OFFICIAL 
BASKETBALL GOAL 


Another new and improved piece of equipment for 
the gymnasium. Like other Medart equipment, this 
new basketball has exclusive features of distinct 
advantage: 
1. The entire goal is a 
malleable iron casting. 
2. The new construction affords ab- 
solute rigidity. 
3. The basket rim is rounded. 
4. The net is made of No. 48 Hard 
Laid Seine and is strung from 
holes drilled in lugs on the under- 
side of the rim. 


DART 


Manufacturers Since 1873 
Makers of Gymnasium 
Playground Equipment, Steel Lockers, 
Steel Cabinets and Junior Line for the 
Home Playground. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


3532 DeKalb Street, St. Louis 


one-piece 





Apparatus, 

















pb 
—here’s something 
to keep Quiet 


ON YOUR STAGE 


Better for School, Auditorium 





Withstands rough and inexpert- 

enced school use; provides all the 

atmosphere of the professional 
stage. 


Vallen Electrical Company, Inc. 
AKRON, OHIO, U.S. A. 

















The 


PRESIDENT 


Atlantic City’s Newest 
Boardwalk Hotel 


Offers for the 
Fall and Winter Season 


Single Rooms with Bath— 
From 
| $28.00 weekly, European Plan 
| Or 
$49.00 weekly, American Plan 


Double Rooms with Bath— 
From 


$42.00 weekly, European Plan 
Or 
$84.00 weekly, American Plan 


Sea Water Swimming Pool 
Marine Sun Deck-Concert Orchestra 


| Under the management of 
Charles D. Boughton 
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PETITIG® 


ADDRESSED TO W. & J. SLOANE AT THE ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF SCHOOL-DWELLING MICROBES 























Whereas we microbes have dwelt undisturbed for 


years in many of the country's best schools, and 


Whereas school after school throughout the coun- 





try is now being floored with W. & J. Sloane Linoleum, 


completely effacing our homes and forcing us to migrate 





elsewhere, and 


Whereas we realize the futility of asking you to 
curtail your production for the sake of a few million 


microbes, nevertheless from purely humanitarian motives 
We Petition You 


to at least discontinue double-waxing your linoleum. 


Double-waxing, with the resultant smooth and uniform 





surface, has caused more microbial 
casualties than all other machinations 
of our enemies combined. 


— 





Swat 








The super-smooth surface of 
W. & J. Sloane Linoleum, 
obtained by double-waxing 
at the plant, not only makes this floor exceedingly unpopular with insects 
of all kinds but makes it possible for the linoleum to be used as soon 
as laid and adds to the wear no end. 


School officers and members of school boards will find in our book: 
“Linoleum—what it is—How it is made in the W. & J. Sloane Plant,” 
many other reasons—sanitary, economic and decorative —for using 





This book will show you 


ee es. ae s- W. & J. Sloane Linoleum. We will gladly send you a copy on request. 


sirable. Write for free W. & J. Sloane Mig. Company, Trenton, New Jersey. 


copy. Advertising Depart- 
ment, W. & J. Sloane, 


Yort Cy, me Ne OW. & J. SLOANE LINOLEUM 


























| 4 | 
George Hossfield 
the new 


WORLD'S 
CHAMPION 





Other Championships 
at the 1929 International 
Typewriting Contest 
Won on the Underwood 


The World’s Amateur 
Typewriting Championship 
won by Chester Soucek (Penn.) 
attherateof 118words per minute 


The World’s School Novice 
Typewriting Championship 
won by Florence Bell (Ont., Can.) 
at the rate of 91 words per minute 


The American School Novice 

Typewriting Championship 

won by Belva Kibler (Ariz.) 
at the rate of 88 words per minute 


A complete copy of the official records 
will be sent upon request. 
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For the 24th consecutive time 


THE WORLD’S 
TYPEWRITING CHAMPIONSHIP 


has been won on the 


UNDERWOOD 








These are the fastest fingers in the world! 


They are the miraculously nimble 
fingers of Mr. George Hossfield, 
World’s Champion Typist, who has 
staged a remarkable comeback. On 
September 28th at Massey Hall, 
Toronto, he typed for one solid 
hour at the astounding rate of 135 
net words per minute—more than 
11 strokes per second! 

No other fingers achieved such 
lightning-swiftness combined with 
such bull’s-eye accuracy. 

It is natural that the new cham- 
pion’s fingers—and the fingers of 
every other World’s Typewriting 


Champion—have leapt into fame 
from the keys of the Underwood. No 
other typewriter can match its rec- 
ords for speed and accuracy. 

Year after year, in contest after 
contest, it has been put to the most 
grueling tests imaginable by the 
fastest typists known—and the 
Underwood has never failed them. 


UNDERWOOD 
TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


“‘Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sund- 
strand—Speed the World’s Business’’ 


UNDERWOOD 
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How Schools 
and Colleges 
subdue 


distracting NOISES 


D) ISTRACTING noises are not 

allowed to destroy concentra- 
tion in the library of Scarritt Col- 
lege, in Nashville, Tennessee. The 
clatter of dishes and_ silverware 
cannot mar the pleasure of the din- 
ner hours. And the dignity of the 
chapel service is free from exces- 
sive reverberation. 

Here <Acousti-Celotex, a noise- 
absorbing, fibre tile has been ap- 
plied to the ceilings. ..and subdues 
all disturbing sounds. 


Acousti-Celotex was chosen not 
only because its high sound-absorb- 
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The new buildings of Scarritt College, Nashville, 
Tennessee, are among the most beautiful college groups 
in the country. Henry C. Hibbs, the architect, has used 
Acousti-Celotex to absorb echoes in the chapel, the din- 
ing hall and the library. 


The Ryan Sales Company, 


Acousti-Celotex Contractors. 





ing efficiency seemed to provide the 
best solution to all acoustical prob- 
lems—but also because it could be 
decorated to harmonize with the 
beautiful interiors of these build- 
ings. 

Acousti-Celotex is the only acous- 
tical material that can be painted 
and repainted with lead and oil 
paint without loss of efficiency. It 
also lends itself to any desired style 
of decoration. 

It comes in single, finished units, 
durable and permanent. And it is 





Mail the coupon below for our 
new folder with further facts about 
Acousti-Celotex for school buildings. 


The word 


CELOTEX 


the tredemark of and indicates manufacture by 
The Celotex Company, Chicago, Illinois 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 


Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 


Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 


Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal 


In Canada: 


Acousti-Celotex is sold and installed by ap- 
proved Acousti-Celotex contractors. 





quickly and easily installed 
in new or old buildings. 





Please send me your folder, “ 
ditions in Schools.” 


Acousti-[ELoTex | - 


FOR LESS NOISE—BETTER HEARING Gleet .. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY Nat. Schools,12-29 
919 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: 
Celotex. 


I would like to know more about Acousti- 
Setter Study Con- 
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___hut you don't have to 
deny them clean, pure air! 


INTER means closed windows...sometimes classrooms 
almost hermetically sealed. 





Stuffiness, odors, overheating—are common conditions in 
hundreds of schools during the winter months. 





But Unit Heater-Ventilators will provide school children with 
clean, pure air, warmed to precise temperatures—without 
dangerous drafts—without any care on the part of teachers! 
SILENCE of operation is a Sturtevant achievement. Then the 
controlling mechanism is so simple in a Sturtevant...It may be 
entirely automatic or equipped for manual operation if desired. 
Many actual photographs of Unit Heater-Ventilators in 
schools of different sizes—in different localities—are found 
in our Catalog 361. May we mail you a copy? 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


Plants and Offices at: Berkeley, Cal. « Camden, N. J. ~ Framingham, Mass 
Galt, Ontario * Hyde Park, Mass. s Sturtevant, Wis 





Branch Offices at: Atlanta; Boston; Buffalo; Camden: Charlotte; Chicago: Cincinnati; 

Cleveland; Dallas; Denver; Detroit; Hartford; Indianapolis; Kansas City: Los Angeles; 

Milwaukee; Minneapolis; Newark; New York; Omaha; Pittsburgh; Portland; Rochester; 

St. Louis; San Francisco; Seattle; Washington, D. € ~ Canadian Offices at: Toronto; 

Montreal and Galt ~ Canadian Representative; Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg. 
Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries 


ce ee | the Silent ° 
S rlevanii Unit Heater-Ventilator 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


SUPPLIES OUTDOOR AIReYro FILTERED CLEANecrd AND TEMPERED 
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Both budgets and health are served 
by these finer stalls 


Set as many as six of these stalls in battery 
and you have an installation that at once 
protects your budget and the health of every- 
one connected with the school plant. 

They save at every step in installation. Each 
isa complete unit. Thus no costly additions 
are required, no partitions are needed, and 
no bill for extra labor run up. They are sav- 
ing of water; as many as six can be flushed 
from the same tank. They lower both the 
time and cost of cleaning. The sunken bases 


of these stalls offer a convenient way to get 


rid of water used in scrubbing the floor. 


Sanitation is served equally well. Cast in 
one piece of solid porcelain, their smooth 
and rounded surface offers no place where 
dirt may cling. More, this ware regains its 
gleaming whiteness under the touch of a 
damp cioth. 


For details concerning these stalls and other 
Crane fixtures of similar quality. simply 
drop into the nearby Crane Exhibit Rooms, 


or call on your plumbing contractor. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 23 WEST 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Ninety Cities 
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For LECTURE ROOMS, ETc 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. 344A 






HOLOPHANE CO., Inc. 
342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO MILWAUKEE TORONTO 
PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS SYRACUSE 
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